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USIC AND NEW YORK SOCIETY WERE 
never on better terms than they are in this 
year of grace 1899. One does not even hear 
the old familiar plaint about the opera 
boxes, where, as tradition had it, society kept 

up an obligato conversational accompaniment to the mu- 
sic on the stage. This year the most confirmed grum- 
had to admit, albeit with some condescension, 
that the boxes have not even murmured inopportunely. 
The grumblers need not take unto themselves the credit 
for this reform. Society is generally a law unto itself. It 
reads, let alone follows, the advice of its critics. 
No, the plain truth of it is that society is ‘“‘ going in” for 
Musi« 

The working-woman thinks she is enrolling herself 
as a devotee of music when she pays a dollar for an ad- 
mission ticket and stands through an opera. She cer- 
tainly earns her claim. But, after all, does society show 
devotion? Women whose days and 
nights are filled to overflowing—if days were not incapa- 
ble of overflowing—with receptions, teas, dinners, dances, 
and the innumerable demands of fashion, nevertheless 
appear night after night at the opera, sandwiching it be- 
tween an early function and a late one, or stealing the 
from them both. Really, if one stops to think of it, 
there seems to be more persistence and devotion in the 
society woman's attendance than in other people's. Es- 
pecially as a night at the opera is perhaps the event of a 
working-woman's week, while for her sisters in the boxes 


it has no such charm. 

HE FIRST PERFORM ANCE IN NEW YORK OF 
z the ‘‘uneut” Wagner cycle was an experience as 

profitable to the management as it was novel to the 
general public. Opera beginning at 6.45 Pp... was a test 
to which New York responded nobly. ‘“Das Rheingold,” 
the first of the series, is such a short: opera—speaking 
from a Wagoerian point of view—that no one thought 
of falling a prey to the pangs of hunger before it was 

But when ‘‘ Die Walkiire” came, with its inter- 
on of twenty-five long minutes, and a second act 
stretching vaguely on toward midnight, the audience 
united in taking thought of that second act, and during 
the intermission the corridors were thronged with raven- 
ing music-lovers seeking what they might devour. 

The caterer who on regular opera nights serves ices and 
other gastronomic trifles to occasional customers was eat- 
en, as it were, out of house and home at the very first call. 
After that, however, he foftified himself against the on- 
slaught by laying in a supply of sandwiches, salads, and 
soon, One or two particularly foresighted box-holders 
followed Mrs. Bayard Cutting’s example, and made ar 
rangements to have hampers of good things sent to them, 
from which hampers they and their guests lunched 
sumptuously, if informally and picnicwise, during inter- 
Missions, 


HE OPERA SEASON IS NOW WELL INTO 
T its second half, and yet it shows no signs of flag- 
ging. Scarcely a performance has failed to draw a 
good house, while many a night the Metropolitan. has 
been packed to the doors. The Saturday matinées have, 
without exception, drawn crowds, Not long ago, when 
Lohengrin” was given, it was even impossible to close 
the doors from the anditorium into the foyer, so many 
were standing behind the rail. The first tier of boxes is 
uot far above the heuds of these standees, as some one 
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has christened them, and it is a very common occurrence 
for women to faint from fatigue and lack of fresh air. 
But the “ Lohengrin” matinée broke all records in the 
number of swoons. Twenty women had fainted even 
before the curtain went up, and from that time until the 
performance ended the corridors looked as if wholesale 
instruction in first aid to the injured was going on. 

There are other proofs besides this operatic prosperity 
that music and society have become fast friends. One 
is the formation of a fashionable musical club, which will 
meet once a week during Lent. Another proof is a series 
of lectures on Waguerian music. These talks are to be 
given at Mrs. Frederic Bronson’s, and have been planned 
by such well-known women as Mrs. Frederick Vander- 
bilt, Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, and Mrs. R. Fulton Cut- 
ting. It looks very much as if the grumblers will have 
to hunt up something new to complain about. The boxes 
will soon hold, if they do not now, music’s most loyal 
lovers, 


HE DATE OF THE VANDERBILT-FAIR 
T wedding has at last been announced. It is prom- 

ised now that it will occur April 4, at the New York 
house of Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, the bride’s older sister. 
Not since the Mariborough-Vanderbilt wedding has the 
public shown so deep an interest in an engagement as 
that with which it now honors—or annoys—Mr. Vander- 
bilt and Miss Fair. Every move they make is promptly 
announced to a supposedly breathless world, and columns 
are filled with out-and-out guesses as to their plans. 

At least one of these guesses is pretty sure not to be 
realized. It announced that Mr. Vanderbilt would finish 
his course at Harvard after his marriage. That particu- 
lar guess has doubtless been reconsidered before now. 
In fact, the Harvard course seems to be already practi- 
cally abandoned, for the young man is held in New York 
by a whirl of dinners and dances given in honor of his 
fiancée and himself. In the reams of gossip which have 
been published about the young couple there is a refresh- 
ing unanimity on one point. Everybody agrees that it is 
a true love-affair. Certainly there can be nothing mer- 
cenary about it, for it unites two great fortunes. As for 
Miss Fair, who is somewhat older than Mr. Vanderbilt, it 
is suid that she has had repeated opportunities to add a 
title to the list of her possessions, but has persisted in 
saying that she cherished two prejudices in regard to 
matrimony: one was that she would marry for love only, 
and the other was a hope that her heart would not take 
her from America—or, perhaps more accurately, from 
American men. 

Easter week is to have another brilliant wedding. Ow- 
ing to the fact that Mr. Vanderbilt is a Protestant, while 
Miss Fair is a Catholic, their wedding will not take place 
in church. For this reason it will be quite overshadowed, 
8o far as the actual event goes, by a wedding which is to 
occur in St. Bartholomew's the very next duy. This is 
the marriage of Miss Emily Sloane, whose mother was a 
Vanderbilt, to Mr. John Henry Hammond. It is whis- 
pered that this will be the most brilliant wedding New 
York has ever seen 


ISS BEATRICE HERFORD IS AN INTEREST- 
ing young woman who might be charged with 
carrying concealed weapons if a sense of humor 
were a weapon. When she appears on a platform, and, 
in her precise little way, announces the theme of her 
monologue, one involuntarily thinks of a plump litile 
schoolgirl with her. hair in a tight little braid—or, more 
probably, in two tight little braids—getting up to speak 
her Friday-afternoon piece. Miss Herford is small, and 
she is plump; and while her hair is not worn in braids, 
it is of that fairness inseparably associated with the pina- 
fore age. But the resemblance stops there. Never did a 
Friday “ piece ” compare with Miss Herford’s monologues 
This particular form, of entertainment is not rare 
enough nowadays to attract especial notice to Miss Her- 
ford. Yet she has won that notice, both here and in 
England, and it is worth while looking for the reason of 
it. She writes her monologues herself, and they are 
cleverly conceived. But that is not the remarkable thing 
about them. It is that they are the result of a most ex- 
traordinary keenness of observation. She gives one, for 
instance, in which she impersonates a New England dress- 
maker who goes out by the day. Without any accesso- 
ries, save a chair and a table, Miss Herford gives every de- 
tail of action so accurately that no one has a shadow of 
doubt as to its meaning. Every woman in the audience 
laughs as she recognizes one pose or phrase after another. 
She knows them instantly; and yet if somebody had asked 
her to tell the ways and the words of dressmakers she 
could not possibly have done it.’ Of course not every- 
body can reproduce impressions with Miss Herford’s fidel 
ity and art, but it would not be a bad thing if one could 
learn to at least see. these ‘little ways of humanity. So 
many people’s eyes and ears are drones; while their 
tongues work over-time, that a division of labor would 
not be a bad plan. 


WOOR THREE PRETTY STORIES HAVE COME 
T floating in to us from various sources abroad—stories 

which, like those: best loved among fairy-tales, have 
to do with kings and queens and children. Queen Vic- 
toria, it seems, sometimes goes utiannounced into the nurs- 
ery at Buckingham Palace where the Battenberg children 
who live with her play with each other or entertain their 
visitors. Two little girls were among these visitors the 
other day, when the Queen came into the room, very much 
to their consternation. They had vever been taught how 
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to address her, but having been well brought up in Bible 
history, they suddenly remembered what Daniel did before 
King Darius. So they threw themselves at the feet of 
the Queen and cried out, with a loud voice, ‘*O Queen, 
live for ever,” greatly to her amusement, who, being most 
of all a woman, as all good queens miist, langhed, and 
taking them on her knee, entertained them with funny 
questions. 

Another story bas to do with the German Emperor in 
the Holy Land, when all the children of the mission were 
brought into his presence. ‘‘ Which is the Emperor?” 
asked the Empress, and the children with one accord 
shouted, ‘‘ There he is,” which threw the Emperor into 
a pretended fright, and he jumped back as if they had 
seared him, which so greatly amused them all that they 
shouted again with delight. 

Simple stories, the reader will say. Yes, but pretty ones, 
we thiuk—there were three or four others like them—and 
interesting too, as proving that before little children 
even kings and queens, like the rest of us, must unbend, 
or else be proved unworthy of high estates. 


ADAME SARAH BERNHARDT GAVE AN IN- 
teresting account, published in a London paper, 
of M. Sardou’s manner of conducting a rehearsal. 

He gives his attention in the first place to the minor rdéles [she 
says}. As the work advances he proceeds on larger, more general 
lines, until it seems as if the stage is too small, and one pines for 
more space in which to allow the action of the piece to develop an- 
hampered by material limitations. 

It is eaid that M. Sardou is very masterful when conducting re- 
hearsala. I have found him, on the contrary, most conciliatory, and 
ever ready to adopt the suggestions of others when they deserve to 
be taken into consideration. He regards even the stage-carpenters, 
the scene-shifters, and the firemen as part of the public, and is careful 
to note and to take hints from their impressions. In this respect he 
adheres to the practice of Alexandre Dumas. Like Dumas, tuo, he is 
not over-sensitive as to the fate of his prose, and never hesitates to 
cut bis text when necessary. Nothing escapes his notice. He pays 
attention to even the pettiest details. He tries the chairs, sees that 
the doors open and shut readily, chooses the dress materials and the 
upholstery, studies the perspective from the auditorium, and mounts 
to the upper galleries so as to assure himeelf that the public in the 
cheap seats can see and hear everything. He lives all the roles, and 
at every rehearsal acts the entire play right through three or four 
times over. 

He is very sensitive to cold, and always makes his appearance 
muffled up in fars and a comforter. He hands his coat to an attend- 
ant, complains at once of the dranghts, pute bis coat on again, and 
again dispenses with it. About three o'clock he takes some slight re 
freshment, uanally a glase of port and cakes, which he shares with 
his actors and actresses. While thas engaged he invariably relates a 
string of avecdotes, of which he has an inexhaustible fund, bearing 
for the most part. of course, on the theatre, but very often, too, on 
Spiritualism—a subject in which he is deeply interested. 


ERE IS AGENUINE SURPRISE! THE SPEAK 
H er of the Colorado Legislature stepped down from 

his chair one day, within a fortnight, and gave his 
place to a woman. She was Mrs. Frances 8. Lee, rep 
resentative from Arapahoe county on the Populist ticket 
Newspaper reports say that during occupancy of the chair 
she kept the house in order. Most of the embarrassment, 
it is added, was felt by the masculine members, at a loss 
for the proper manner of address, when referring to her 
‘Madam Speaker,” was the form which was finally 
adopted, although Mrs. Speaker and Mrs. President, and 


even Mr. President, were heard 

HE DRAMATIC BREAKFASTS GIVEN AT 
T the Astoria recently were the latest form of fash 

ionable morning entertainments. The last Bagby 
concert ocearred Monday, January 30, and promptly on 
Tuesday came the first dramatic breakfast, with the 
second one following a week later. They were for the 
benefit of the Society of Decorative Art, among whose 
managers ate such influential women as Mrs. Lewis Dela- 
field and Mrs. Richard Irwin. The dramatic breakfast is, 
in the most literal sense of the word, a matinée. It takes 
place in thesmorning, and at what must seem to women 
who have been up most.of the night an exceedingly early 
hour. Nevertheless scores of them appear glad to pay 
$5 a ticket fgr the dramatic entertainment plus the break- 
fast, which Gomes at the hour which most mortals dedi- 
cate to luncliton. Twenty years ago, if women had want 
ed to makewmoney for an institution, they would have 
produced a play themselves, perhaps contributed the ‘‘r 
freshments,” avd worn themselves out with work and 
worry. That method seems to be obsolete among the 
women in tl sume position to-day. For instance, the 
dramatic bréakfasts were plauned and carried out by 
Mrs. Robert Osborn; who appears to be a providential 
dispensation in favor of women who want to give enter 
tainments for charitable purposes. Perhaps Mrs. Osborn 
regards such women as a dispensation in her own favor. 


OME: ASPECTS OF LIFE—AU- 
THORITY. 


SOMETIMES it seems, as we contemplate Amer 
ican politics, as if the true inwardness of author 
ity had been at last discovered, and that the people of the 
most intelligence appreciating that it was more trouble 
than it was worth had stopped striving after it. It has 
seemed as if the American men who were best qualified 
by energy and intelligence to get what they want in this 
world did not, as a rule, care to govern the country or 
any part of it. These many years too many of them have 
seemed disposed to let sume one else do the governing. as 
well as the ploughing and cooking, at their expense. 
Still, that may not be because they have undervalued au 
thority, for they may have reasoned that office is only the 
shadow of power, whereas the real thing is dollars in the 
bank, and so have lent themselves to the accumulation of 
dollars. Heaven forbid that any one should extenuate 
the misconduct of persons who give themselves over to 
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money-gelting or money-spending when they ought to be 
bending their energies to the acquisition of duties and the 
exercise of political power. It is fair to say, though, that 
in our day there are more ways of having fun than there 
used to be, especially when dollars are duly available, 
and that being the servant of the people is not so distinct- 
ly the leading pastime as it was. When the Black Prince 
took Ich dien for his motto and went about breaking heads, 
the motto represented a theory which sat with noble grace 
on a gallant gentleman with a high capacity for making 
himself respected. Our contemporary Congressman, who 
spends laborious evenings tying up packets of seeds to 
send to his constituents, may feel that what once was a 
wholesome theory has come to be almost too inevitably 
a condition. 

Like begets like. Persecution begets persecution; tyr- 
anny is apt to beget a desire to tyrannize in turn. To 
people under close supervision the privilege of exercising 
authority seems a high prize to be longed for and striven 
after. To people who are used to take care of themselves 
without much supervision the task of managing other 
folks’ concerns is much less attractive, and presents objec- 
tions which have to be overcome either by a sense of 
duty or due prospects of remuneration. 

We have seen how very moderate is the desire of our 
people to dominate the Cubans, and with what critical re- 
luctance the average American contemplates the pro l 
to assume responsibility for the future welfare of the 
Philippines. One reason for it may be that we Americans 
of this generation have never been bossed enough to make 
authority attractive to us for its own sake. We like of- 
fices very well if they have larger salaries than we can 
earn elsewhere, but the power we are greedy for is not 
the power to regulate the conduct of others, but to do as 
we please ourselves 

That is one reason why dollars are more attractive to 
many of the ablest of us than political office. Dollars in 
fair store enlarge personal liberty. They relieve their 
possessor of the need of earning wages, and give him 
what is, after all, the most precious authority there is— 
the privilege of spending his own time according to his 
own preferences. That estate which we characterize as 
**independent means” is unquestionably one of high ad- 
vantage and opportunity. If we aspired to it less ardent- 
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ly and generally than we do, we should be duller people 
than we are, but not necessarily better. 

Some degree of control over others is usually an inci- 
dent of accumulated dollars, for pretty much all the 
available authority which is not temporarily delegated to 
officers of government is divided among two classes of 
citizens, those who are willing to work and those who are 
able to pay. Most rich people, except those who are shut 
up in institutions, exercise more or less authority. Their 
orders are carried out because obedience to them is re- 
warded. Servants do their bidding, shopkeepers pay them 
attention; and besides those whose consideration of their 
wishes secures direct recognition in money, many others of 
us defer to them out of our instinctive appreciation of the 
propriety of the Bible rule that to him who hath shall be 
given. But rich people are just as different in their ap- 

tite for authority as the rest of us. To some of them 
it simply means work, and the more of it they can escape, 
the better life suits them. To pay for having necessary 
drudgery done, and not to be bothered in the doing of it, 
is their idea of comfort; and it is an idea which has good 
points about it, for there are other remunerative occupa- 
tions in the world besides being boss. Some of them carry 
it too far. One of the faults critics find with American 
rich people is that, not being fully used to their own con- 
dition, they find difficulty in sharing its burdens, and, out 
of mere dislike of holding the reins over subordinates, 
do a great many things for themselves which might ad- 
vantageously be done for them, foregoing much, in conse- 
quence, that it would be pleasant to have, or else fretting 
their minds with so many trivialities that they have not 
energy enough left to profit duly by the advantages of 
large means. 

It is in the hands of the other class mentioned, the class 
that is willing to work, that by far the greater share of 
authority in our country—as doubtless in most other 
countries—is lodged. From that class is recruited all 
railroad presidents and heads of great corporations, all 
superintendents of Sunday schools, managers of charities, 
managers of fairs, politicians, successful men of business, 
street-car conductors, leaders of society, committee-men 
in clubs, and editors of newspapers. Once in a while the 
exigencies of an unusual situation force authority into 
the hands of some indifferent person who does not want 
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to be bothered with it, but wh» is known to be competent 
to wield it. But as a general rule it goes to those who 
have a taste for it and reach out after it. It is not apt to 
invade the privacy of minds bent on retirement. This we 
may notice, however, that authority, once assumed, though 
reluctantly, is apt to be retained as long as possible. 
There is a charm about giving the word of command, 
about seeing one’s purposes realized, about discovering 
future events by personal meditation instead of inquiry. 
To know that there will be buckwheat cakes for breakfast 
because one intends to order them is a condition that is on 
divers accounts superior in its satisfactions to that of pos 
sessing the same knowledge by hearsay. To be the im- 
plement of destiny had its attractions for lofty minds 
long before the acquisition of the Philippines begau to 
puzzle students of the American Constitution. 

It is this subtle attractiveness about the condition of 
being boss—troublesome as that condition is—that makes 
liberty -loving persons always jealous of it. The step 
from the point of view which makes it seem an obligation 
to rule to that which results in the assumption of a right 
to rule is easily taken, and with difficulty retraced. As it 
is a good general rule to hold on to all the lawful author 
ity that one has been intrusted with until there is excellent 
reason for letting go, so also it is usually expedient to 
contest the beginnings of unauthorized control. To rule 
one’s self and manage one’s own affairs, provided one does 
not make too bad a job of it, is more satisfactory and 
better for an adult person, or an adult people, than to be 
ruled by others. But in so far as one must be ruled, it is 
a precious boon to be ruled by a qualified person who 
knows the business, knows his own mind, can distinguish 
bet ween essentials and non-essentials, is intelligent enough 
to rule discreetly, and strong enough to rule firmly and 
gently. The born ruler may sometimes tyrannize, but he 
does not nag. He is not consciously greedy of authority. 
What brings him out when a great business is afoot is 
that he gets so interested in the job that he would rather 
boss it himself than see it botched. What gives him 
place and power is the conviction of observers that unless 
he does boss the job it will be botched. Happily he is 
not often needed, but when he is needed he is indispen- 
sable, and, being so, he is welcomed. 

E. 8. MARTIN. 
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N A CERTAIN FRENCH SALON A FEW DAYS 
ago, as we were making our “ January visits,” we 
were delighted to encounter Miss Daisy Miller—such 
as Mr. Henry James depicted her in 1878, and such 
as she still exists, evidently nowadays in spite of 
the march of time. Perhaps she is somewhat richer 

to-day, however. This Daisy was an heiress. 

It was a most serious and respectable salon, whose 
gilled Louis XVI. chairs supported scarcely anything 
but pillars—piliars of society; for the most part elderly 
dowagers or middle-aged mothers, occasionally accom 
panied by young daughters of the most approved and con- 
ventional description. They were ‘jeunes filles” who 
were all attired, according to the decrees of foreign society, 
in the simplest of possible frocks, comparatively without 
adornment, and who wore hats fashioned upon the same 
plan. In the midst of them all Miss Daisy Miller sat in a 
much-embroidered costume of pastel-blue silk, from the 
upper part of which emanated complicated flutters of 
gauze and mousseline de soie, edged with ribbons—robe de 
grande couturiére—while on her head was a small gold 
bonnet, adurued with a large bird-of-paradise, whose fea- 
thers floated imposingly away into space. Like our old 
friend Daisy, she was “ strikingly and admirably pretty,” 
and in this toilette and these surroundings conspicuous. 
Moreover, quite unconscious of either, she was talking— 
when every one knows that the jeune fille in the French 
salon only assents to the conversation of her elders, or at 
most advances nothing more startling than a few remarks 
on the last Lamonieux concert or the weather. 

This is the bomb which Miss Daisy Miller threw into 
this well-ordered circle: She said that that night she was 
going on a regular American bum—please excuse a pun 
which is not intentional. She was going to the theatre, 
in the first place, with a very good friend of hers she had 
come on in Paris, an American, and afterwards she had 
made him promise to take her to supper in a café. 

‘Not alone!” gasped out one horrified dowager. 

“Oh, just him and me!” Miss Miller answered, radiant- 
ly; and the added this piece of irrefutable logic: ‘‘ I've 
done that at home, so why shouldn't I do it here? Every 
body who knows me knows who I am, and that I’m an 
American, and if they don’t know me they don’t know 
who I am, and so what does it matter? Besides, I want 
to see Paris.” 

Nobody said anything at all for the space of half a mo- 
ment, and then I heard one pillar murmur severely to an 
American near me, who rejoiced in the distinction of be- 
ing a former acquaintance of the Millers, ‘‘ Hasn't this 
girl any chaperon in Paris?” ‘*N—o,” he said, with 
that circular inflection which expresses so much. ‘‘ No 
body but just her father and mother, I guess.” 

The whole scene struck me as simply delicious, and 
quite too good to happen in real life. (Don’t be afraid! Her 
name of course was something else.) Those French 
women must have got any amount of satisfaction out 
of it. 


to satisfy the humorous sense of the French was 

the exploits of Lieutenant Hobson, as they were 
reported in the French press, losing nothing in the trans- 
lation. The Figaro gave them a place of honor on its 
first page, heading the first article, ‘Une Tournée de 
faisers.” One would have thought from this that it 
was quite in the line of ordinary American manners for a 
young naval officer much in view to make a starring tour 
over the country, giving kisses to its women in halls ex- 
pressly hired in advance for that unique purpose. 


A“ ITHER THING THAT CONTRIBUTED MUCH 


Remembering the reserved young ensign of the balls 
on the White Squadron—at Villefranche, and the serious 
student at the Paris School of Mines several years later, I 
do not believe at all even in these American newspaper re 
ports, and it seems to me that as we advance in our pro- 
posed plans of expansion, in view of our present press, 
we also shall, sooner or later, be forming ‘‘ Leagues of 
Patriots” to insure the ‘‘ respect of the army.” 


Oi: FRENCH ACQUAINTANCES, THE Y.’S, 
have just lost an old friend, a Swiss, of whose fa- 
ther Amiel speaks in his journal and Matthew 
Arnold in his essays, on account of the “affair.” For 
fortyeyears, whenever this friend came to Paris, she went 
directly to their house. Before her last visit she wrote: 
‘**IT cannot come to you this time. We no longer speak 
the same language.” Now the Y.’s are as large-minded, 
just, and charitable a family as I have ever met, and 
when life is so short, and friends of forty years are so rare, 
it seems to me nothing could better show just how far 
this miserable ‘* question” has buried its poison in all 
things than the fact that it seemed to this equally chari- 
table and large-minded Swiss that, on something per- 
sonal to neither of them, there was no common ground 
on which she and the Y.’s could meet. This comes from 
the way in which the ‘French are persistently misrepre- 
sented abroad ; for I have just been reading the leading re- 
view of Switzerland on this very affair, and half the time 
these articles are written by people who seem absolutely 
ignorant of French history during the last twenty years. 

I think it would be quite a mistake to say that France 
was drifting. She had no constitution, you know, till 
1875. At first, after the republic was declared, she had 
only a provisional government for repairing damages and 
raising the five milliards demanded by Germany. Then, 
in 1875, a congress was held and the constitution voted, 
which seems, on the whole, to be a very good constitution 
for France, with a Chamber of Deputies representing 
the young blood of the country—for its members need be 
but twenty-five years old—and a Senate with members 
over forty, and the Senate and the President with power 
to protect the Chamber against itself. 


N THE BEGINNING THE STRUGGLE WAS ALL 
| between the republicans on the one side, and the 

monarchists hee radicals, or socialists, on the other 
forming one party, both having equally in view the same 
laudable object of overturning the government. Many 
writers who predict a military despotism for France seem 
to forget that Boulanger’s chance came from the fact that 
he had on his side this monarchist-socialist party of dep- 
uties representing three and a half millions of people. In 
the last ten years it is surprising to see how the Chamber 
has consolidated. Three years ago even the monarchists 
called themselves ‘‘ rallies.” Now they are ‘ progressive 
republicans,” and this title is a tacit admission that all 
their dreams of another monarchy are ended. Either des- 
potism or anarchy, to have any chance in France, would 
first have to throw over the Senate and suppress the 
President. And the entire Chamber, in spite of iis storms, 
is gradually becoming united on the platform of the left 
centre—neutral ground which represents the sanest and 
most moderate opinion. 

In the twenty-three years during which all this has been 
accomplished, however, the average length of a ministry 
bas been eight months. It is not an easy business to 
create a republican present out of a monarchic past in a 
country like France, where it is almost always the man, 
and not the abstract principle; and in these twenty-three 


years, with all these changes, what was there stable to 
hold the country together in the midst of these European 
peoples so formidably armed? Nothing but the army— 
which is the people, since every man in France is a sol 
dier. 

Naturally such a state of things would give the army 
too preponderating an influence; but, on the other hand, 
the people who attack it are not only the sincere, but 
the agitators of every description —the anarchists and 
socialists who would break down every government and 
every existing institution, and who whack away at the 
just as well as the unjust. Of the five ministers of war, 
Cavaignac, for instance, is a man whose honor is above 
reproach, end yet we constantly read that all the ministers 
of war are corrupt, and suborners of forgery to cover the 
irregularities of the chiefs of the army. This is not true 
as half one reads is not true; but you can see that while 
abroad the question looks quite simple, the army may 
have degraded and imprisoned an innocent. Let every 
justice-loving citizen join the party against the army agi 
tators. And so we have made this a political weapon, so 
that a large part of the justice-loving citizens feel that 
they must unite on another platform, which will have no 
planks in it made of anarchy. 

This is the reason why the men of the Y. family have 
joined the new * League,” of which M. Francois Coppée 
and M. Jules Lemaitre are the beads, and I cunnot myself 
see why for that one should refuse to sit at their table 
As M. Lemaitre said in his address last night, they hoped 
that out of all this will rise a new army, purified, and 
representing the nerve of the nation—the only national in 
stitution left intact. They pledge themselves to abide by 
the decision of the Court of Cassation, if given in legal 
terms, and to try to get France to go about its affairs in 
peace, outside of politics. Let us hope they will succeed! 


HE MARQUISE DE WENTWORTH IS THE 
T only woman who has ever painted the Pope, and we 

went yesterday to her studio to see the portrait she 
has just finished of Leo XIII., for which he gave her sev 
eral sittings. 

He is painted standing, with two fingers raised in the 
act of giving benediction. He is very bent, very feeble, 
Madame de Wentworth says, but he did not wish to be 
painted so, and the picture is consequently of a man 
younger than he by some ten years. 

It is not easy to obtain even an audience from the Holy 
Father in these days; but everything was arranged for 
Madame de Wentworth in advance by her friends Car 
dinal Ferrotti and Cardinal Rampolla. The former was 
at one time Papal Nuncio at Paris, and had the greatest 
admiration for Madame de Wentworth’s talents, and her 
capacity for work and devotion to it. She always rises 
at six, and by eight has breakfasted, got her correspond- 
ence out of the way, and is at her easel. Her portrait of 
Cardinal Vaughan has just taken a gold medal at the 
exposition of Turin. 


N THURSDAY OF THIS WEEK WE WENT TO 

a delightful luncheon at the Embassy. The table 

was charmingly decorated with white lilacs and 
cyclamen, and twenty-four women were present—Mrs. 
Seward, guest of honor, at Mrs. Portef's right; Mrs. Joho 
Munroe at her left; Mrs. Bates, wife of General Bates: 
Mrs. Kane, Mrs. Winslow, Mrs. Dortic, Vicomtesse de 
Jotemps and Vicomtesse de Sibourg, Mrs. Payne, Mrs. 
Perkins, Mrs. Bodington, Miss Dickinson, and Miss Gow- 
dy, daughter of the Constl-General, arhong others. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 




















NEW YORK FASHIONS 








EEKS BEFORE THE FIRST CROCUS 
has lifted its bright head in the garden, the 
provident mother begins the planning of 
her children’s spring and summer out 
fits. Many elaborate frocks for the small 
people may be bought at the shops, but 
the simple wash dresses, which serve for every-day wear, 
are usually made at home. Good and notable housewives 
keep in advance of their work, and women of the thrifty 
type therefore like to devote February to the wardrobes 
of their children 
The first step in putting the children’s wardrobes in 
thorough order is to look over the last year’s costumes 
In almost every instance the skirt will require to be let 
down, the waist also let out, and the Teoves length 
ened. Often, when so many alterations have to be made, 
it is very foolish to do anything with the frock at all. It 
would better be passed over to a younger sister, or to 
somebody else,and new material bought, even if the new 
material is of the cheaper kind. When the material of 
the frock is of an expensive quality, say, fifty or sixty 
cents a yard for wash goods, it would of course be ex 
travagant to give or throw away such a little frock, and 
then some means must be devised to hide the marks 
where the hem of the skirt and the seams of the waist are 
let out. If the material in the frock is of wash goods, 
the defects can be covered up by an insertion of lace or 
embroidery. If it is cashmere or silk, little ruffles of rib 
will work wonders, It should be the inexpensive 
kind of ribbon of narrow width. In putting this ribbon 
on, for to hide where the hem is let down, it 
should not be laid on straight across, but should instead 
be in a scalloped pattern—three little rows of scalloped 
ruchings will entirely 
transform an old skirt, 
if the ribbon chosen is 
of a good color 


HE NEW GING 
hams, cambrics, 
percales, and 


wash materials of all 
sorts are very attrac- 
tive in coloring and 
dainty in design. The 
most expensive ones 
are not recommended 
for children’s wear, as 
the ijittle frocks re 
quire such constant 
laundering that even 
the guaranteed stuffs 
are apt to fade before 
the summer is over 
Among the low-priced 
goods are many in de 
sirable colorings and 
designs. There are 
some especially pret 
ty ginghams this year in stripes and checks. These look 
well made with the gored skirt and the waist in shirt 
waist design, or else made with a yoke of white tuck 


instance, 





PRING COSTUME IN LIGHT 
CLOTH AND VELVET. 


A PRETTY spring costume comes in green cloth 
trimmed with velvet of a darker shade and rows 
of machine-stitching. The fronts are outlined with vel 
vet which continues around the bottom of the skirt, and 
the same trimming is carried out in the waist, which 
opens over a pleated vest and long tie of white satin 
Cut the skirt from diagrams Figs. 1. and IL. given on the 
pattern sheet with Bazar No.2. The lining of the waist 
is cut from Figs. 40, 42 to 44 of the same pattern sheet 
and the waist is cut in material from Figs. 1 and 2 of this 
sheet. The turned-over collar is cut in cloth and canvas 
from Fig. 3, and the sleeves from Fig. 29 of this sheet. 
The darts are, however, left out, and the sleeves merely 
gathered at the top. 


IDSEASON COAT OF GREEN 
CLOTH. 


See illustration on frout page. 


There is a certain quaintness about the 
garments which are appearing toward the end of winter 
Many of them are strangely suggestive of the styles of 
the early seventies, although allied to the fashions of to 
day. An example of this kind is shown in the illustration 
of a garment from maison Oger. This is a heavy olive 
green cloth coat fitting close to the figure, and trimmed 
with black soutache braid. The collar and revers are 
fuced with emerald-green velvet and outlined with the 
soutache. Rows of this braid, beginning at the side back 
seam. just below the waist, rise to the shoulder and pass 
over and down the front, curving round to a point over 
the pockets at the side The skirt is cut round, and a cir- 
cular flounce is joined under another row of the soutache. 
The skirt of the coat, in the back breadths, extends to the 
full length of the garment It is very full, the width be 
ing turned under in a double box-pleating at the centre 
seam in the back, and two back-urning pleats at the side 
seam. The seams of the box-sleeves are outlined at the 
shoulders by soutache braid ornaments. 

The costume worn with this coat is of black velvet and 
beige cloth. The bodice is tight-fitting and bordered 
with applied velvet figures. The skirt is a full circular, 
the upper part being of cloth and the lower of velvet, the 
beige cloth being shaped like an apron and applied to 
the velvet. It is outlined with appliqué figures of velvet 
aud a deep silk fringe. The point of the beige apron 


ed muslin or linen. No lace should be put on the ging- 
ham frocks, the material is not suitable for it. A smart 
little school frock just sent home is of red and white 
striped gingham. It is made with the attached flounce— 
not a deep flounce. The waist has some fulness in the 
back, and in front is shirred on the shoulders and drawn 
in at the waist, and has 
asquare yoke of tucked 
white cambric; the col- 
lar is made of a piece 
of embroidered inser- 
tion; the sleeves of the 
gingham, finished at 
the wrist with a hem. 
Around the yoke are 
two ruffles of the same 
material as the frock, 
The same idea is carried 
out in a brown and 
white gingham, but the 
waist is made like a 
regular shirt-waist, and 
is worn with a brown 
ribbon collar and belt. 

Wearing shirt-waists 
and plain skirts is the 
delight and joy of most 
little girls—that is, litule 
girls over eight years 
old —and there never 
was a prettier fashion 
for children, or a more 
useful one. It is to be 
revived again this year,and will be more generally adopted. 
The best skirts are those made of linen or white duck or 
piqué, the prettiest style being the five-gored skirt that 
gives sufficient fulness in the back, and yet is smart, as the 
skirt fits tightly, or rather, fits well over the hips. There 
should always be a deep hem, but no trimming; for these 
skirts are expected to go to the laundry every week, and 
sometimes twice a week. The heavier grade of liven in 
a plain design should be used. With these skirts are 
worn shirt-waists of cambric, Madras, or even silk. The 
last, however, is rather too old, and there should not 
be more than one included in the outfit. The prettiest 
way to make the waists for young children is to have a 
little pointed yoke at the back, sufficient fulness from 
the shoulders to blouse a little; the sleeves, in the regular 
shirt-waist pattern, finished with narrow cuffs that can 
be worn with sleeve-links. The waist should have no 
trimming whatever; even tucks are rather old. The pink 
waists are effective, but they fade badly. The best choice 
for wearing qualities are the striped percales and lawns 
These are pretty in blue and white, red and white, pink 
and white, and even in a brownand white check. Little 
women from fourteen to sixteen wear the white piqué 
skirts and the silk waists for all occasions—the waist 
made exactly like the wash ones just described 





now to have a spring costume of skirt and coat 


[’ IS ALMOST A NECESSITY FOR EVERY GIRL 
These can very often be bought ready made; if they 





SPRING 
For pattern see No, L. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


COSTUME IN LIGHT CLOTH AND VELVET. 


cannot, they should of course be made at home; but the 
material should be sponged and pressed before being 
made up. There is no reason why the skirt should be 
silk lined; percaline or near-silk is appropriate for the 
lining of these little skirts. They should be cut on the 
five-gored pattern or with a short attached flounce. The 
latter style takes much less material, and is consequently 
oftenest found in the ready-made skirts, The conts 
should be of medium length, double-breasted, and tight- 
fitting in the back. They are rarely trimmed, and their 
beauty consists in the way they are made and in their 
general look of style. The linen and duck revers and 
collars that were worn on the costumes last year will be 
used again, and the white does certainly relieve the too 
sombre effect. Blue, a deep shade of red, and light gray 
are very much used for children’s costumes this spring. 
The light gray is in mixed cheviot with a liberal mixture 
of white, and is almost invariably becoming Of course 
it will need a black hat or a dark straw of some kind. 
Cherries are to be a favorite style of trimming on chil- 
dren’s hats. 


O WEAR NOW, AND ALSO DURING THE 

summer, there are a great many attractive and 

smart little frocks made of point d’esprit. These 
are now worn for party dresses, but in the summer will 
be suitable for after- 
noon or Sunday wear. 
The material is expen- 
sive, but cleans well, A 
and is very dainty and 
pretty. These little 
frocks are made un- 
lined, but are supposed 
to be worn over color- 
ed slips. The skirts 
are gored, but are not 
put tightly on the 
band. There is a little 
fulness left across the 
fronts and over the 
hips, and of course a 
great deal of fulness at 
the back. The trim- 
ming consists of in 
numerable rows of 
very narrow baby-rib- 
bon in white. The 
waist is exceedingly 
simple, quite full; the 
fulness on the shoul 





ders is shirred in and ’ 
then drawn down at / 
the belt, blousing just j 
a littl. The waist is ’ 


covered with the same "A . > 

rows of narrow baby- ; 

ribbon ; the sleeves are long, have small puffs, and are 
finished at the wrist with ruffles of the material edged 
with the ribbon. By using different colored slips with 
ribbon sashes and collars of the sarhe color as the lining, 
the frock looks entirely different with each change 


reaches to within eight inches of the hem of the skirt, and 
the cloth at this point is heavily ornamented with appliqué 
figures. The hat is of beige felt trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon. The crown is spangled and jetted, and 
three plumes rise from the left side. The under part of 
the brim at the back is finished with a large velvet bow, 
which borrows an air of additional trimming from the 
high comb which supports the hat. 


RESSING FOR DINNER. 


SHALL one dress for dinner every day? The 

custom of making dinner to some extent a 

meal of ceremony has a great deal to be said 

in its favor. In town life most people dine 

at the end of the day, when business and care are bebind 

them, when they have time to enjoy their food in a lei 

surely manner, and also to unbend and give themselves 

up to pleasant talk, agreeable jesting, and happy social 
intercourse. 

Of course one makes a special and, if possible, a beau- 
tiful toilet when going to dine with friends; but also in 
one’s own house, and at the ordinary evening meal, it is a 
sensible plan to make such a change in one’s dress as shall 
mark the dividing-line between work and play. A lady 
will please her family by keeping an appropriate gown, 
not perhaps too formal or elaborate, but still beautiful 
and becoming, which she may, as a rule, wear to dinner. 
Her husband may well pay her the compliment of ex 
changing his business coat for a dinner coat, and of sit 
ting down to his own table with an air of leisure and 
dignity incompatible with business clothes. The young 
people of the house are the better for constantly recog 
nizing the claims of politeness in so often recurring a 
thing as this. In well-bred households even the children 
are encouraged—are, indeed, obliged—always to come to 
every meal with their hands and faces immaculate and 
their clothing in good order; but more than this is re- 
quired of those who are grown up, and the custom of 
dressing for dinner, which implies an evening spent after- 
ward in music or agreeable social conversation, is one to 
be recommended. 

A lady almost always has on hand an old gown, which, 
by the addition of a little lace, a ribbon, or a fichu, may 
be made- presentable as a dinner gown, and, so far from 
its causing extra expense, it is really a great saving never 
to wear one’s out-door things in the house, but always to 
make an entire change. Once the habit of dressing sev- 
eral times a day for different occasions is established, the 
woman who does this will find herself rested rather than 
tired by the effort. 








PRING COSTUME 
DOUBLE SKIRT. 


Licut- werent cloth is particularly suitable for 

this model, and a pretty combination of colors 

may be made in light and dark purple, or light and dark 

green cloth and velvet. The velvet appliqué of waist 

and over-skirt may be outlined in fine cord of the darkest 

shade or black. The high standing collar is lined with 
velvet. 

Cut the under-skirt in silk lining from Figs. 1 and 2 of 
pattern sheet with Bazar No. 2 of this year, making it 
somewhat narrower; the front width is covered with vel- 
vet, about thirty inches wide at the foot and twelve inches 
at the top; around the bottom of the skirt is a flounce of 
velvet, meeting the velvet front, and cut from Fig. 20 
of the same pattern sheet. The cloth skirt is cut from 
Fig. 25 of the sheet accompanying this number of the 
Bazar; the pleats in the back are stitched down four 
inches deep, and trimmed with buttons. When the over- 
skirt is faced with taffeta, four inches deep, it is sewed to 
the under-skirt so that the left side is left free to lap over 
on the right side. Cut the waist lining from Figs. 40, 42 
to 44 of pattern sheet with Bazar No. 2 of this year, and 
the outside material from Figs. 26 and 27 of this sheet, one 
piece of each, and from Fig. 28 one piece doubled in the 
middle; the sleeves are cut in cloth and lining from Fig. 
29. The right front is laid in folds by fitting the crosses 
on the dot, and is fastened with a rosette at the place 
indicated by * on the left front. The collar is cut in 
cloth, velvet, and canvas from Figs. 73 and 74 of the pat- 
tern sheet with Bazar No. 2, cutting it pointed in front. 
The sleeves are stiffened with crinoline at the top about 
ten inches deep, and sewed in, fitting 72 to 72. 


WITH 


GOWN FOR YOUNG 
For pattern see No. ILL. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


MATRON 


OWN FOR YOUNG MATRON. 


Buive and black mixed woollen material is 
used for this model, which is trimmed with 
black velvet. The jacket has a narrow inside 
jacket with velvet revers, and the vest is of 

blue silk, figured in black and white. The front lining is 
laced, and when it is let out the vest can be let out cor- 
respondingly either by letting it lap over less, or else by 
widening the pleats at the waist; the inside jacket can 
be drawn more toward the front, and the darts in the 
jacket can be let out. The waistband is of silk in the 
back and of elastic in front. Belt and standing collar 
are of silk. Cut the skirt in material and lining from 
Figs. 13 and 14, and stiffen with crinoline six inches 
deep; the back is laid in pleats by fitting the crosses on 
the dots, and if the band is to be let out the pleats can 
be undone and the back shirred. Cut the waist in lining 
from Fig. 15, in silk from Fig. 16, and in material from 
Figs. 17 to 22, two pieces each; the sleeves are to be 
cut from Fig. 24, adding the piece turned down; the 
pleats are laid in the vest by fitting the crosses on the 
dots, and the vest is sewed to Fig. 15, along the line 
indicated, according to the numbers. The inside jacket 
is stiffened throughout with canvas, lined with velvet 
at the top, and the rest with black taffeta; the jacket is 
also lined with taffeta, and the inside jacket is sewed to 
it, according to the numbers. The jacket collar is lined 
with velvet. The sleeves are hooked over the slit indicated 
by «*, lined with velvet around the wrist, and sewed into 
the waist, fitting 62 to 62 
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SPRING 
For pattern see No, IV, on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


COSTUME WITH DOUBLE SKIRT. 


TREET COSTUME TRIMMED 
WITH BRAID. 


A coat and skirt costume that may be made 
for winter or spring wear is of dark gray cloth 
trimmed with black and white braid. The collar, which 
in the illustration is of Persian lamb, may be changed to 
black velvet. Cut the skirt in cloth and lining from Fig. 
4, one piece doubled in the middle; from Figs. 5 and 6, 
two pieces of each; Figs. 4 and 6 are stiffened with can 
vas around the bottom, about six inches deep; sew the 
parts together, take iu the darts, and make the pleats by 
fitting the cross on the dot. Cut the jacket from Fig. 7 
to 12, two pieces of each, adding the piece turned down 
to Figs. 8 and 11; Fig. 7 is stiffened throughout with can 
vas, and so is Fig. 8 as far as the darts and at the top, includ- 
ing the collar-piece; the shoulder-piece and the back form- 
ing the collar are also stiffened with canvas. The fulness 
in the back is disposed of by fitting the crossés on the 
dots. The sleeves are cut from Fig. 6 in the pattern 
sheet of Bazar No. 4 


OMELY DAINTIES. 


WHEN we think of homely dainties some of 
us turn with pleasant recollection to the sugar- 
ing off of our childhood and youth. Maple 
syrup has a woodland flavor of its own far sur 

passing in subtle delicacy those more pronounced sugges 
tions of taste which please the palates of epicures. 

In the days when we liked maple syrup we were young 
and strong, and full of joy simply in being alive. There 
was the excitement of tapping the trees; of seeing the 
syrup fall into the troughs; of boiling it to just the right 
point; of eating it while still it was soft, and cooling it, 
perhaps, in the snow that Jay around on the hill-side. 
Maple syrup and buckwheat cakes are perhaps not con 
sidered dainties to be included in the menu of a gour- 
mand, but who that was ever a farmer's boy in New 
England has forgotten the relish he once had for thai 
substantial fare? 

Another homely dainty beloved of all children is mo- 
lasses candy, and a candy-pull is a féte sure to give plea 
sure to all unspoiled small people. It requires a certain 
amount of skill to twist and pull the adhesive mass until 
it becomes soft aad flexible, but there is no end of fun to 
be had while the work is doing, and the pleasure of eating 
is not one to be ignored. 

Other homely dainties are the crisp ginger-snaps rolled 
out toa fine paste and cut into perfectly round shapes. 
The puffy crullers, thrown into boiling fat, and drawn out 
at the precise moment when they are crisp and brown, 
sprinkled with sugar, and served to a hungry household, 
are a dainty not to be despised. 

Another homely dainty worth making is a sandwich 
of very thin brown bread with cream and finished with a 
lettuce leaf. The bread should be very thin, the leaf 
should be crisp, and there should be a delicate soupcon of 
mustard to add piquancy to the flavor. These small 
sandwiches are liked for afternoon tea. 


113 
HE CARE OF GLOVES. 


GLoves, in their first estate, are a somewhat 
expensive article of feminine dress. It is sel- 
dom good epee to purchase very cheap 
gloves, as they are liable to tear when putting 

on, to rip easily, or to develop somewhere a thin place 
which betrays one at an untimely moment. The frugal 
manager prefers to spend more upon: her gloves at the 
outset aod have them last longer, and she makes up for 
the additional expense by taking care of this part of her 
wardrobe. 

When gloves are removed from the hand they should 
not be pulled off a finger at a time, but the wearer should 
take hold of them at the top and peel them off, so that the 
whole glove is wrong side out when it leaves her hand. 
If there is any moisture about the glove, it is well to 
leave it until it is entirely dry before turning it. Gloves 
require airing, just as other articles of dress do. When 
perfectly dry, the careful woman turns her gloves, pulls 
them out lengthwise, and lays them together as they 
were when she bought them in the store. If she is not 
expecting to wear them again for a few days, she folds 
them in tissue-paper and lays them away in her glove-box, 


ERSONS WHO ARE CAREFUL IN THESE 
p matters never lay aside a glove without seeing that 
it is mended and entirely in order for the next time 
of wearing. Gloves should, if possible, to some extent 
match the costume with which they are worn, and while 
there are caprices from time to time which suggest the 
wearing of white or of black or of some distinctly pro- 
nounced color in gloves, yet no one goes amiss whose 
gloves do not make a false note in the effect of her toilette. 
As in the case of shoes, it is a good plan, if one can, to 
have several pairs in use at a time, the rule applying to 
gloves as well as to shoes. The fastidious woman care- 
fully keeps her hest gloves by themselves, dons her sec- 
ond best for a shopping excursion or a daily walk, and 
preserves those which are even more worn for the mar- 
ket or the out-door errands of the morning, or for the 
walk taken simply for health, when she dresses for com- 
fort rather than for style. 

Gloves for driving and wheeling are thicker than those 
for ordinary use, but equally require care. A glove may 
be spoiled as to shape for all time by heedless putting on 
when first worn. Children who are always losing their 
gloves should be taught to keep them in an appointed 
place, and should be trained to have no heedlessness in 
this matter. Much valuable time is consumed when one 
never knows where one’s habiliments are. 

Persons who suffer from rough, red, or chapped hands 
will find the greatest advantage from two simple precau 
tions: one, to always thoroughly dry the hands, after 
washing; the other, never to 
venture: out of doors with 
hands ungloved. A pair of 
loose gloves habitually worn at 
night will often make red 
hands white and smooth, and 
will do away with the abrasions 
which make one’s hands un 
comfortable in cold weather. 












STREET 
For pattern see No. IT. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


COSTUME TRIMMED WITH BRAID. 
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EW BICYCLE COSTUME. 


Ir is astonishing how much the outlines of 
golfing, bicycle, and outing dresses change 
each year. The difference is so great that the 
new effect of this season's costumes wili be 

itely observed, and yet there is little change in 
the general description. A jacket and skirt still comprise 
stume for the wheel, but the shape and length of 
garments are materially altered. The tendency of 
he skirt is toward increased length and decreased width. 
The double-faced plaids are the favorite materials em 
loyed, both for warmth and for beauty. They come in 
liant colorings, with plain sides of brilliant blues 
ind reds, and ruddy browns, grays, and light tans. The 
materials out of which the original of our present model 
was formed was a Sandringham red on one side, with a 
reverse side in which white, blue, and 
played a large part. The skirt is 
of the plaid, and is in three pieces—the 
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powder over the face and to wipe all off that is visible. 
An eyebrow brush takes the powder out from the brows, 
which would otherwise look gray. 


LESS ELABORATE WAY TO CLEANSE THE 
A face is recommended for night treatment, and it cer- 

tainly *‘ works like a charm” for dwellers in cities, 
or in those parts of our land where continual winds keep 
a fine dust always flying. Wash the face with a cloth 
dipped in very warm water and rubbed on a piece of 
bland soap, until all dirt is removed. Then, to stimulate 
the skin, bathe in cold water. After drying with a soft 
towel, apply cold cream, rubbing it in with the finger-tips. 
Then shut yourself away from the sight of kith and kin 
and go to bed. Not even her nearest and dearest should 
see a woman with ber features radiant with grease, for the 
picture is not pretty, and may be remembered for years. 


Vou. XXXIL, No. 6. 


sweet almonds is the best; and if you wish an inexpensive 
cream the chemist will combine the two for you by heat- 
ing them and stirring together until cold. Two or three 
drops of some sweet essential oil will perfume the whole. 
Cream bought of complexion specialists is more expen- 
sive, but could not be better. 


BLEMISH ON THE FACE IS OFTEN THE 
A cause of genuine unhappiness. Even so slight a 

thing as moth patches have been known to keep a 
woman from enjoying the society of those who might 
notice them. They are caused, of course, by certain dis 
ordered organs, but do not always disappear when the 
cause is removed. If not too deep they can be taken off 
with hydrozone, which is obtainable at any druggist’s. 
Put it on twice daily with a camel’s-hair brush, and in a 
week or ten days the outer cuticle will have been taken 
off and the objectionable spots with it. 
This same chemical will take off frec- 
kles and tan, but of course will not 





front, and two side breadths which 
under a very slight pleat in the 
centre of the back, where barrow straps 
wnament and hold the pleats together 
The skirt opens in the front, but the 


mee 


flat buttons are concealed under a 
titeched fly at each side of the front 
breadth 

Ihe jacket is of the plain material, 


the plaid forming the inside, and being 
i 


used upon cuffs, lapels, and pockets. 
The jacket dips slightly in the front, 
und is quite short in the back. The 
value of the box-sleeve in a bicycle 
costume is especially to be observed, 
since it does away with gathers in 
which the dust may settle. The only 


ornamentation on this costume is the 
stitching about the lapped seams, and 
the three horn buttons which are seen 
on the left side. With a little ingenu- 
ity the purchaser of this pattern may 
vary it so as to present quite a different 
ippearance from that of the present 

The skirt may, for in 
made of plain red and 
trimmed with a deep plaid fold at the 
bottom, or the length of the jacket 
may be varied to suit individual taste. 
It would be advisable to make the 
knickerbockers (which are worn with 
all outing costumes) upon the model 
given in Bazar dated January 7 

To make this costume as shown in 
illustration, for a person of medium 
size, it will require 44 yards of double 
faced material 54 inches wide 


illustration 


stance be 


HE TOILET. —II. 
CARE OF THE 
FACE. 

Now and then a woman is 
radiant complexion defies 

all laws, and endures time and abuse 
without a diminution of beauty; but 
the majority of us look better for tak 
ing care of the face 

A reasonable care does not include 
the practice of ‘‘ making up,” for that 
is to be heartily condemned for many 
rensons, chief among which is this: it 
defeats its own ends. It is done to 
produce an effect of beauty, but invari 
ibly disgusts the eye At ove time or 
inother the sham is discovered, and let 
no woman deceive herself on this point 

It happened once that a ball was 
given in one of the smaller cities which 
attended by a number of ladies 
whose beauty was almost celebrated. 

The gentlemen had charge of the deco- 
rations, and for novelty’s sake made 

everything sea-green, the walls, the 
lights, and all. But, behold! when the 
ladies entered this mermaids’ cave with 
its sea-green lights, the artificial blush 

their faces turned purple. And the 
of the ghastly affair was that 
while each woman discovered the ugly 
deception of her neighbor, she sailed 
complacently about in ignorance of her 
own purple cheeks. But the observers 
have never forgotten the disillusion. 

There is another kind of making up 
which is really but an elaborate process 
of cleansing, and this, if one has the 
time, is quite worth while, and it gives 
that clean well-groomed look which is 

80 attractive, and which is absolutely 


seen whose 


wis 


vorst 








prevent the reoccurrence of any of 
these maladies. 

The unpleasant subject of pimples is 
one for the doctor to cope with, for 
they usually have their cause in a dis- 
ordered digestion. Dieting is usually 
prescribed, which means a refraining 
from sweet or greasy food. Exercise 
is added to aid digestion; and, indeed, 
that is needed for all ills of the com- 
plexion. If pimples are opened the 
skin should afterwards be touched with 
listerine, which helps healing. Black- 
heads must be treated by softening 
with steam, and then gently squeezed 
out, listerine being applied to finish 
the process. 


RINKLES ARE THE BANE 
W of their possessors, who will 

even resort to surgical opera- 
tions to have them removed; yet others 
love them on faces that are dear. 
They are the marks of events and of 
character, and much as we might like 
our own wrinkles removed, we could 
not spare one from the faces in the 
home circle. Some photographers wipe 
from the negative all lines, and leave 
the face of a woman of fifty like that 
of one of thirty ; but does any one like 
it except the subject herself? 

These are the character wrinkles that 
are needed to give expression as youth 
passes; but there are complexion 
wrinkles, and these are sometimes 
helped by care. Bathing, exercise, 
proper food—these are all a help, and 
the nightly application of an unguent 
keeps the skin pliable. But the best 

reventive of all is, ‘‘ Don’t worry.” 
The perpendicular wrinkles between 
the eyes come from two immediate 
causes: a need for glasses, which causes 
a strain on the eyes when reading or 
working, and a habit of puckering the 
brow from unconscious imitation of 
others. It is a noticeable fact that the 
blind are without these wrinkles. 


ANTASTIC  VEIL- 
ING. 


A NOVELTY which is about 

to appear in American shops, 

and which has already pleased the 
fancy of Parisians, is the heavy and 
costly lace veil, banished from feminine 
favor for at least three generations. 
This handsome and novel article is of 
Chantilly, sometimes white, but gener- 
ally black, and so elabo:ately wrought 
with heavy figures as to almost obscure 
the face over which itis worn. Should 
such a veil become popular, the oculists 
will surely reap a harvest; but as it 
can be worn effectively only by women 
with dazzling complexions and extraor 
dinarily pretty lips and chin, and as, 
moreover, these trifles are shown only 


in the very costliest materials, it is 
scarcely likely that ose A will obtain a 
geneial use; nevertheless, returning 


travellers are bringing the Purisian 
creations back and exhibiting them 
with pride. The veils are narrow, and 
deeper in the centre than at the ends. 
They are intended for use only with 
the toques or smal! hats, which are as 








necessary to women past their first 
youth. The beginning of the process 
is a gentle rubbing with some sort of 
@eold cream, ‘This is put on with the 
finger-tips, and the rubbing is gentle, 
ivoiding an encouragement of the 
coming lines about the mouth and eyes. Rubbing tow 
wis the nose, instead of away from it, is best. After 
the cream is well applied, then it must be removed with 
, cup, a ‘‘contrapshun” bought at the drag-store, and 
consisting of a rubber hand-balb attached to a section of 
glass cylinder about an inch in diameter. This is to be 
pressed against the face, the bulb squeezed a little first 
und then the hold relaxed. The suction draws the skin 
of the face up into a little hill within the glass cup, and 
the latter is slid all over, up and down, and around. The 
effect of this, which sounds more elaborate than it really 
is, is to tone up the skin by stimulation, and to remove 
not only a great part of the grease, but a quantity of un- 
suspected dirt which has collected in the pores. The rest 
of the grease is then wiped off carefully, and the face is 
lightly slapped all over to help circulation of the blood. 
The next move is to dust some very fine pure rice 
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After a refreshing sleep of eight hours, hop out of bed 
and wash the face with warm soapy water, followed with 
generous handfuls of cold water, after the manner of men. 
The double process is then completed, and the face needs 
no more washing that day. Towards evening, however, 
it may be wiped off with cold cream, and a little powder 


applied. 

There can be no doubt about the beneficial effect of 
emolients on the skin of the face and throat, but great 
care must be used in choosing a proper one, for some do 
most certainly encourage a growth of hair. The founda- 
tion of most toilet creams is lanoline, the oil from lamb’s 
wool; but, alas! this is one of the risky fats. Cocoa butter 
is the best grease for the complexion, and if possible a 
cream should be found of which it is the foundation. 

Cocoa butter is by itself too hard to use without melt- 
ing, so it has to be blended with oil to soften it. Oil of 


much in favor asever. They are worn 
back from the face or down over it, as 
preferred, and there are not so many 
feathers and aigrettes as were seen a 
few months ago. 


INDOW AND VERANDA 
BOXES.—I. HOW TO 
MAKE THEM A SUCCESS. 


Nowapbays those who cannot have gar- 
dens make themselves substitutes for them in the window 
and veranda box. And very good substitutes they are, 
on a small scale, when they are properly taken care of. 
But, unfortunately for both box and owner, the “ prop- 
er care” essential to success is not always given them. 
Not often, I came near saying, and I am not sure that I 
would be fully justified in using the latter adverb in place 
of the other, when one calls to mind the many failures in 
this line of gardening which he sees every season. A 
really fine box of plants outside the window-sill it is dif- 
ficult to find. But when one is found, it shows what can 
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be done in this line, and it encourages those who have 
failed to try again 

“There's a ‘ knack’ to growing plants well in the win- 
dow box,” said one lady to me, last year. And another one 
said,‘ If you possess the secret of the successful cultiva- 
tion of plants in window boxes, please, oh, please, take me 
into your confidence, for I have always failed with them, 
though I have tried so hard to make them grow!” 

Now there is neither * knack’ nor ‘ secret’ about it. The 
cause of failure, nine times out of ten, is in neglecting to 
give the proper amount of water, This is the reason why 
the plants turn yellow, and shed their leaves, and die. I 
have examined scores of boxes whose plants were dying, 
or dead, and in nearly every instance I have found that the 
soil was dry as dust an inch below the surface. No plant 
could live in it. 

The fact is, the amateur florist does not understand the 
conditions which prevail in this 
kind of gardening. The boxes 
are exposed on all sides, save the 
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living in the city can generally obtain compost of a good 
quality of the florists; but if you have friends living in 
the country, it is a good plan to have them send you a 
barrelful of nice loam and leaf mould. If you can have 
neither, use the material at hand, and make it rich enough 
to grow plants well by mixing a small teacupful of bone 
meal with every pailful of soil. Do not forego the plea- 
sure that a window box will afford because you do not 
have an ideal soil to fill it with. I have seen very credit- 
able plants growing in a soil scraped up in a city back 
yard, in which it seemed as if nothing could grow. But 
the owner's love for flowers, and her desire to make home 
more pleasant and attractive for her children, helped her 
to overcome the difficulties in the way, and she did it by 
mixing in some sand and old mortar with the heavy soil 
until it was loose and friable, and by using the soapsuds 
of washing-day as a substitute for fertilizers. Her plants 
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One can grow just as good flowers in a pine box that 
can be picked up at the stores for five and ten cents as she 
can in a box of tile or terra-cotta costing several dollars. 
Save this money on boxes and put it into plants. If 
wooden boxes are used, give them two coats of paint of a 
dull green, or some other unobtrusive color, before filling 
them with soil. Esen E. Rexrorp 


ODEL GORED SKIRT. 


SEIRTs at the present time are more varied 

in form than such garments have ever been 

They are seen in the “ habit” style (of which 

we shall presently issue a pattern), the seamless 

skirt, which is cut out of one piece of wide cloth as one 
cuts a circular cape, and the skirt of graded bands. These 
begin at the top with a small cir- 

cular form extending some twen- 





one next the house, to the action 
of the warm winds and hot air, 
consequently rapid evaporation 
is encouraged. If you were to 
expose a heap of earth to the 
wind and air of an ordinary sum 
mer day; leaving the effect of 
sunshine out of the experiment, 
you would find that by night 
nearly all the moisture had been 
extracted from it. The effect of 
the elements on the window box 
is precisely the same. Most wo- 
men apply water daily, but they 
fail to apply enongh, because 
they do not understand how 
much is needed. The surface of 
the soil looks damp, and they 
take it for granted that it must 
be moist all through. Here is 
where the fatal mistake is made 
An examination of it would con 
vince them that the amount of 
water given was only a fraction 
of what is needed to impart a 
proper degree of moisture to all 
the soil in the box. Boxes eight 
or ten inches wide and as many 
inches deep, and three or four d 
feet long, hold several pailfuls of 
soil, and at least a pailful of wa 
ter should be given every day to 
make it as moist as it needs to be 
in order to enable plants to grow 
wellinit. If 1 were to formulate 
a general rule for the application 
of water to window boxes, it 
would be thus: 

Give enough to thoroughly 
saturate all the soil in the box 
To be sure that this is done, ap 
ply so much that some runs out 
at the cracks at the bottom and 
ends of the box. When this oc 
curs you may be reasonably sure 
that the soil is wet all through 
I would apply this at night, for 
evaporation takes place slowly 
then, and the plants have a 
chance to make use of the moist 
ure at their roots without the 
interference of the sun 

HAVE 


F THOSE WHO 
| heretofore failed to make a 


success of window-box gar- 
dening will follow the advice 
given above, they can grow 
plants as well in boxes as they 
can in the garden. All the 
** knack,” all the ‘‘secret” of 
success is in giving water enough 
to make—and keep —the soil 
moist all through 

If any one has fallen into the 
habit of giving ‘‘a littl water 
every time she thinks of it,” let 
me urge her to abandon that 
habit at once, for it is a most 
fatal one for the amateur gardener 
to indulge in. More plants in 
pots are killed by the *‘ little-and- 
often” system of watering than 
in any other way. The surface 
of the soil looks moist most of 
the time because of the frequent 
applications, and this deceives 
the owner of the plants, as I have 
already remarked, into the belief 
that the soil below must be in the 
same condition. Be liberal in the 
application of water, and then 








ty inches in depth, followed by a 
ten-inch bias or curved flounce, 
and succeeded by another flounce 
of the same length, so that at the 
bottom of the skirt the width of 
the garment is between six and 
seven yards, Yet these skirts all 
present great, almost insuperable, 
difficulties to home dressmakers, 
many of whom prefer to retain 
the old form of gored skirt, sure 
to presently return to favor. It is 
to meet the want of these readers 
that we present in this number 
the pattern of a newly designed 
skirt of this variety. The design 
is cut with a view to preserving, 
as nearly us possible, the circular 
smooth - fitting effect, and yet 
make it possible to employ nar 
row materials, such as silk, velvet, 
satin, etc. The model represents 
an entirely plain garment, which 
will prove adaptable to ging- 
hams, piqués, organdies, or cloths. 
It is given in a walking length; 
but should the reader desire a 
trained effect the length may be 
gradually developed by beginning 
to slope the skirt in the centre of 
the first side gore from the front. 
The waist which accompanies this 
model skirt may not be had in 
pattern form, but shows how this 
graceful garment may be stylishly 
combined with handsome bodices, 
such as the one here illustrated, 
from Messrs. Arnold & Constable 
This garment is of mauve taffeta 
trimmed with groups of very fine 
cordings and a corded belt. The 
vest is of white mousseline de 
soie, under black and white lace 
bands. 


N MAKING THIS MODEL 
| seven-gored skirt the reader is 

advised to closely follow the 
directions which accompany the 
pattern as to width of seams, eic., 
and where it is desired to enlarge 
the pattern the exact measurement 
of the hips should be taken, and 
the enlargement should be made 
at this point accordingly. A 
careful fitting of the garment 
before the seams are stitched is 
also quite necessary to a success- 
ful making of the garment. A 
three-inch stiffening should be 
allowed at the foot of the skirt. 

To make this model gored skirt, 
for a person of medium size, one 
will require 8 yards of material 
20 inches wide, or 5 yards of ma 
terial 44 inches wide. 


NEW FLOWER. 


WHETHER thirty 

thousand dollars has or 

has not been paid for a 

certain variety of pink, 

that one which is hereafter to be 

known to the world as Mrs. Law 

son, has suddenly become, for the 

moment at least, more widely 

talked about than many a well- 
deserving man. 

This beautiful Mrs. Lawson isa 

kind of idealized Frankenstein 

among flowers, for she may be 








give no more until the surface of 
the soil looks dry. Once a day 
will generally be sufficient, but in 
very hot dry weather it may be 
advisable to give it oftener. One 
must learn to judge of what is 
required by her plants by acareful study ofthem. Watch 
them closely. Examine the soil at different times and 
under different conditions, and you will soon learn to be 
governed by indications which will make themselves clear 
to you, but which cannot well be put into words. 

Almost any kind of a box will answer to grow plants 
in, provided it is of the right size and has sufficient 
strength. One a foot in width and depth, and as long as 
the window-sill, is large enough to grow good-sized plants 
in. Let it be stout, for the weight of the soil it will con- 
tain will be more than you have any idea of until you at 
tempt to lift it. Fasten it securely in its place, and brace 
it well from below to guard against accident, which often 
results from careless work. Unless this is done, you may 
some day find your window box and its contents a mass of 
ruins on the ground below. 


The svil you use should be the best you can get. Those 
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were beautiful, and I often wished I could exhibit them 
at some of the flower shows to prove what can be done at 
flower-growing under difficulties, where there is a desire 
and a determination to succeed. The will finds the way. 


ERANDA BOXES SHOULD BE CONSIDERABLY 
V larger than window boxes, because it is desirable to 

grow much larger plants in them. They will there- 
fore have to hold a good deal more soil, and furnish room 
for a much larger quantity of roots. Charming effects are 
secured by having a row of them all around the veranda. 
This enables one to turn the place into a veritable bower, 
for vines can be trained up the posts and along the cor- 
nice, and made to droop over and quite conceal the rail- 
ing, and the flowers and foliage furnished by the other 
plants used will make the nook a most delightful one to 
spend one’s leisure in on hot summer days, — 


said to be a creation of a florist, 

Peter Fisher by name, who for 

many years, in his greenhouses, 

has worked patiently to produce 

her. He has produced other flow- 

ers of lesser fame and of minor 
excellence, when compared with her, yet flowers which 
might have made the reputation of many gardeners. But 
none has ever equalled Mrs. Lawson, whom all florists 
and experts pronounce the most beautiful carnation ever 
grown. 

A single slip would be sufficient to propagate the 
species, and for this reason every bud which Mrs. Law- 
son bears is inspected before it is sent to market, and the 
presence of a single joint is at once detected and cut off. 
The greenhouses in which she presides are as carefully 
guarded as though a bank safe had been left open. Three 
men watch them every night, and in times of excitement 
her owners aiso turn out for the night and stand guard 
She has not yet been seen much outside of her native 
town near Boston, but as her blossoms can be kept for six 
teen days, they will probably be on exhibition in many 
parts of the country, and possibly even in Europe. 
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ORNING FROCK FOR CHILD 
FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 


Tue little checked flannel frock illustrated 

is trimmed with folds of white cashmere. 

Cut the skirt from Fig. 60, the yoke from Fig. 61, the 

collar from Fig. 62, and the sleeves from Fig. 63, in one 

piece doubled in the middle. The cuffs are about seven 
inches wide and two inches deep 


OWN FOR YOUNG GIRL 
FROM 15 TO 16 YEARS OLD. 


A press suitable for school wear is in 

green checked material trimmed with plain 

green cloth and black soutache braid The skirt is cut 
from Figs. 4 to 6 of the pattern sheet with this number, 
shortening the front width to match the rest of the skirt, 
and adding the corresponding width, the flounce, which 
in this skirt reaches all the way round, and is sewed on 
with a milliner’s fold of the plain cloth. Cut the lining 
of the waist from Figs. 11, 13 to 15 of the pattern sheet 
with Bazar No. 2 of this year, and the outside material 
in check and silk lining from Figs. 46 and 47 of the sheet 
with this number, Figs. 48 to 51 are cut in the plain 
cloth, crinoline, and silk lining. The design for the 
braiding of Figs 48 and 49 will be found on the pattern, 





GOWN FOR 


YOUNG 
YEARS OLD 
For pattern see No, VIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


GIRL FROM 15 TO 16 


and the wide pleat in front is to be braided according to 
the design given in Fig. 52; the little pointed belt and the 
collar are braided correspondingly. Cut the sleeves from 
Fig. 29, shirring them at the top instead of taking the 
darts. The epaulettes are sewed in, fitting the : to the ¢ 
on the waist 


OAT AND SKIRT FOR LITTLE 
GIRL FROM 9g TO 10 YEARS 
OLD. 


Biack braid is used as trimming for this 
suit, consisting of an unlined skirt and loose coat of dark 
green cheviot. Cut the skirt from Figs. 30 and 31, mak- 
ing the pleats in the back by fitting the crosses on the 
dots. ‘The coat, lined with black satin, is cut from Figs. 
82 to 34, the collar from Figs. 35 to 37 in velvet, canvas, 
and cloth. Stiffen the edges of the fronts about four 
inches deep with crinoline.. The sleeves are cut from 
Fig. 38 and sewed in, fitting 94 to 94 


BIT OF LACE. 


THE possessor of even the smallest bit of 
choice lace should regard it as a treasure and 
keep it among her precious things. | Lace, 
though so fragile, is nevertheless among those 

imperishable articles which, handed down in families, go 
from mother to daughter, and are as useful to the third 
generation as they were to the first. A certain fine senti 
ment clings to the lace which has been used at weddin 
and christenings, which has formed part of the grand- 
mother’s trousseau, and long after she has done with it 
adorns the wardrobe of some youthful bride, who repeats 
in her features the charm of her ancestress 
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There are imitations of lace made to-day which almost 
counterfeit the real in the fineness of their threads, the 
beauty of their designs, and the intricacy of their meshes; 
nevertheless, no machine -made imitation ever competes 
in true value with a bit of lace patiently wrought by 
hand, perhaps in some qniet convent, where the nuns 
work hour by hour, stopping only to count the beads oa 
their rosaries or chant their songs of praise; or made by a 
peasant woman in the intervals of her busy day, that she 
may thus earn her children’s bread. Poverty and pathos 
are interwoven in the filmy cloud of lace which completes 
the toilet of the bride, and in the delicate edge of the 
same on the cap of the aged matron, or the gossamer hand- 
kerchief which finishes the costume of the great lady. 

The plain gown fashioned without regard to reigning 
styles takes on an air of its own if a bit of beautiful lace 
be worn at the neck and sleeves. Lace is seldom out of 
vogue, though there are seasons like the present when 
its use is more general than at others, when lace shawls 
long laid away in lavender emerge from their seclusion 
and are fashioned into capes, over-dresses, and drapery to 
heighten the lavish finery of a modern belle. 

Regarded as a gift, nothing is more suitable as an offer- 
ing from friend to friend at a birthday, wedding, or holi 
day occasion than a bit of fine lace. The woman is far 
to seek who is indifferent to its spell, and who does not 
love to look over her laces as she looks at her jewels, find- 
ing both among the delights of her life. 

Not only has lace its use in the toilet; it finds an ap- 
propriate place in bedspreads, doilies, and scarfs for 
bureau and table ornamentation. For these homelier 
uses a heavier and more elaborate style of lace is chosen 
than for the daintier needs of the toilet. 


ASHMERE GOWN. 


Or light gray or tan cashmere, this gown 
has a vest of white satin and is trimmed in 
white braid, cord of the same color as the 
material, and white lace. The waist is plain 

in the back and cut out in large seallops in the front. Cut 
the skirt from Figs. 1 and 2 of the pattern sheet with 
No. 2 of this year’s Bazar, and the waist lining from 
Figs. 40, 42 to 44 of the same sheet. The material for the 
waist is cut from Figs. 42 to 45 of the pattern sheet with 
this number, two pieces of each, except Fig. 43, which is 
in one piece doubled in the middle. The vest is 
about six inches wide, and takes a piece of silk 
sixteen inches wide. The material for the back is 
stretched tightly over the lining and the super- 
fluous material cut away. The waist is hooked 
in front and the collar behind. The sleeve lining 
is cut from Fig. 17 of the pattern sheet with Bazar 
No. 2 of this year, the under-sleeve of the mate 
rial being cut like the lining, and the upper sleeve 
material from Fig. 45 of the pattern sheet with 
this number. The epaulettes are sewed in, fitting 
the « on the + of the waist 





COAT AND SKIRT FOR GIRL 


FROM 9 TO 16 
For pattern see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


YEARS OLD 


ONCERNING- THE 
MOTHER. 


Tue step-mother has had hard measure, both 
in literature and life. In the old fairy-tales, 
whatever their source, there is a common treatment of 
the step-mother, who is presented as seldom kind and 
often cruel, whose preference of her own over the chil- 
dren of her predecessor is marked, and whose ambition 
stops at nothing which can place the younger above the 
older sons and daughters of the family. 
In daily life the step-mother is a target for much cen- 
sorious criticism, and while she may with all wisdom and 
sympathy and judicious effort attempt the difficult task 


STEP- 





CASHMERE GOWN. 
For patiern see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


which she has undertaken, she need seldom expect that 
her endeavors will be appreciated, or that she will receive 
credit for the honesty of her intentions and goodness of 
her heart. If, indeed, she have no children of her own, it 
is quite possible in that case that the surrounding world 
may concede to her something of the spirit of the real 
mother. Even then there is apt to be a measure of jea 
lousy on the part of the outside world; and many persons, 
simply observing her effort, forget to give her the due 
amount of praise for her unselfishness of conduct and dis 
crimination of judgment. Yet it not infrequently hap 
pens that a step-mother is more uniformly considerate, 
gentle, and loving to the children of her husband than 
their own mother would be if she were living to bring 
them up. The motherly quality is inherent in some wo 
men, and it matters little whether they are married or sin 
gle—it is their blessed work to care for and help childhood 
wherever they find it; and when such women marry and 
undertake the care of step-children they usually prove 
their fitness for the work 

A step-mother is regarded askance by the relatives of 
the former wife, who are on the alert to discover anything 
amiss in her manner and character; her own relatives con 
stantly fear that she will wear herself out by doing more 
than she should, and her husband's relatives maintain an 
attitude of favor or disfavor, according as they approve 
or not of the second marriage. The very servants and 
neighbors feel called upon to sit in judgment upon the 
step-mother. So far from joining in the almost universal 
course of unkind comment which greets this brave wo 
man wherever she may be, it would seem the part of justice 
to give her fair play; to take for granted that. loving her 
husband, she has adopted his children into her love, and to 
be very sure that we ourselves in a similar relation would 
do as well as she does before casting a stone at her. In 
no particular is she more criticised than in her method of 
dressing the children, and their very stockings and shoes 
are brought to the judgment. 
seat of the neighbors and kin 
dred—to be condemned or ap- 
proved, as may happen. 
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HREE PARIS 
CREATIONS. 


TuLLe dresses, or 
dresses of silken fabric 
under tulle, are not only highly in 
favor for all evening occasions, but 
are also likely to be used for con- 
firmation and graduation gowns 
later in the season. The tulle em- 
ployed for these purposes must not 
be confused with dlusion tulle, 
such as forms the trimming of hats 
or the foundation of neck-wear. 
On the contrary, it is of a rather 
heavy thread, and resists wear to 
an astonishing degree. It lends it- 
self quite easily to applications of 
lace or any of the-rich garnitures 
of the present day, but is daintily 
trimmed by ruchings of itself. 
When the tulle forms the over- 
dress it is almost always shaped 
like the circular and close-fitting 
under-skirt, so that the only fulness 
it displays is that shown in the 
ripples formed by the width of the 
lower part of the skirt. 


VERY PRETTY WHITE 
A gown is of satin, fitting the 

figure perfectly. The white 
tulle over-dress is tunic - shaped, 
but with long points toward the 
side back.. The lower skirt is 
trimmed with a deep shaped full 
ruffle of tulle, headed by a narrow 
ruching of pale _ rose - colored 
mousseline de soie. A _ similar 
trimming finishes the bottom of 
the tunic. The bodice is smooth 
fitting, but is draped with full 
folds of tulle, which cross over to 
the left side and fasten there under 
the belt. Besides this drapery 
there are bands of fancy Pompa 
dour ribbon which are crossed in 
the back in the same manner as in 
the front. These bands are hooked 
under the arm at the left side 
A belt of Pompadour ribbon is 
closed in the centre of the front 
under a rosette of five ribbon loops 
The short sleeves are formed of 
three successive puffs of tulle, the 
upper and larger puff being di- 
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vided from the others by a band of 
the ribbon, a similar band finishing 
the sleeve at the lower edge. The 
Pompadour ribbon has a white 
damassé ground with rose - pink 
flowers scattered along the centre. 
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heavy tulle is shown in a 

handsome ball gown com 
posed of rose satin and tulle of 
same shade. Here the tunic over- 
dress is short in the front, but cov 
ers the long train almost to its ex- 
treme point. The over-dress fits 
without a superfluous ripple over 
the hips, and is of unlined rose 
satin. The under-skirt is of the 
same satin, and is also tight-fitting 
and of sheathlike proportions. A 
deep ruffle of tulle reaches to with- 
in fifteen inches of the waist in 
front and decreases to eight inches 
in the back. Diminutive puffings 
of the tulle border the tunic and 
confine the deep front ruffle, being 
applied in shallow scallop effects. 
The corsage is of satin, slightly 
gathered at the neck, with the ful 
ness drawn into points at the back 
and front. Over this is a drapery 
of tulle which opens over a V 
shaped fulness of satin. This waist 
drapery is trimmed with tiny puff- 
ings of tulle which pass in circular 
stripes about the body. A wreath 
of roses finishes the neck of the 
gown, and epaulettes of rose satin 
ribbon surmounted by two ribbon 
loops complete the bodice. 


HILE PARIS DRESS 
makers are already send 
ing out models of sum 


mer dresses, the furriers are still 
busy with furs to meet the wants 
of the cold days of early spring. 
From maison Griinewald comes a 
design of a tight-filting Persian 
lamb coat. It is of the prevailing 
length, and is made with rather 
tight sleeves; these are finished 
with deep shaped rolled cuffs. The 
high collar has six tabs of ermine, 
and a looped boa is arranged to fall 
like a fur tie from beneath a hand- 
some steel and jet buckle. 
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BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


THE WAGNERIAN DRAGON 








i hook he"ba il with a Dragon's ta 

Old Ballad 
EFORE WAGNER UNDERTOOK TO LEND 
novel ind complications to his operas, espe 
cially to the sequence of the four colossal mu 
sic-dramas bound together as the Nibelungen 
lets gy, there was not much of an up-and 
vn operatic menagerie Let us be exact 
For ming a member of that collection it surely is not 
ru 1 beast or bird or fish, or mythical creature 
f kind, be merely an allusion in an episode of a 
N houlkl we think the horses, dogs, ele 
phar nd s n. which are brought upon the stage as 


, 


tacle in hand, are to be brevet 
zoo. To belong to the Beast 
nimal should be expressly a part of 


members of the operatic 


ction at a given moment. If possible there is 

exacted a higher and Royal Arch Degree on the 

| ‘ vhich is to take (or to seem to take) an actual 

i n the performance This last honor is essen 

W s conterri It must be confessed that 

5 t ious than dignified, or otherwise success 

f from hetic stand-point. The story of Balaam 

! ht be set music on such a precedent, and the proph 

et's d 188 en a barytone réle. Somebody might 

turn Kipling’s / ¢ Book into a Trilogy In that case 

tat e diapason, a true ‘‘sixteen-foot” tone, and 
much more, might we expect from Kaa, the python! 

Mozart's green serpent, which pursues the Prince Tami 

» efficaciously in the first scene of ‘‘ The Magic Flute,” 

may be fairly put into the operatic menagerie. But this 

il creature has not a word to sing for himself. In fact, 

he bas littl to do save to glide after Tamino, to die in 

continently by the spears of those valorous Three Veiled 

/ d to furnish Papageno afterwards with a fine 

subject for a lie There is another property serpent in 

Weber's “* Euryanthe (I saw it once when it broke in 

vo, With disastrous effect.) Salammbdé,in Reyer's opera, 


i fine snake made up of the best of goods and paint; 


ind so has Cleopatra in a recent Italian work, as did other 
operatic ¢ tras of old. In fact, operatic librettist 
have rather given a preference to snakes. The owls in 


Weber's Der Freischittz” unfortunately are merely 

t with mechanical eyes to blink at the 
f's Den, and mechanical wings to shiver 
»blins and Caspar ire busy over the 


casting of the magic bullets. But we can find more quad- 
rupedal or biped vitality in early opera, in its days earlier 
than Weber or all the Romantic school—earlier even than 
Mozart.. The spectacular working up of many works 
now wholly forgotten was on a scale of lavishness and 
of troublesomeness in detail that paid good heed to ex- 
hibiting living creatures besides the singers. Cesti, Ca- 
valli, Freschi, Hasse, the great Keiser (who alone man- 
aged to compose not less 
than one hundred and 
sixteen operas between 
1694 and 1734), Handel, 
aud their peers, were 
much given to setting to 
music libretti full of the 
stately pomp and circum 
stance of Greek and Ro 
man and Oriental story. 
When possible, the men 
agerie element came lit 
erally into play. There 
were real pigs for Circe 
to feed, tame leopards for 
Bacchus in India, docile 
white bulls for Huropa, 
camels for Awreliano, 
aud good store of tether 
ed lambs and goats with 
gilded horns for the pas 
toral lyric-drama so be- 
loved. I am not sure 
that the pigs have be 
come obsolete. Bungert, 
the distinguished Ger 
man. composer, who is 
just now creating a stir 
in Europe by the enor 
mous spectacularity of 
his .huge ‘‘ classical” 
Trilogy on the advent 
ures of Ulysses (a special theatre is to be erected for this 
Trilogy at Godesberg, on the Rhine) may need the pigs. 
He seems to call nearly everything else into requisition. 
One should not forget that a diamond-chip of our English 
literature owes its existence to the pseudo-menageries of 
opera. In ‘‘ Hydaspes,” an opera with its text by the re 
nowned Nicolino Nicolini, 
a male singer, who sei Lon- 
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PASS IN THE ROCKS.” 


Feow tux Paiwtine sy Agwotp Booxiim, 1871. 


don musical society in a 
blaze of enthusiasm in 1710, 
it was needful to introduce 
a combat with a lion. Ni- 
colino Nicolini, by-the-bye, 
must not be confused with 
a tenor of recent career, 


whose widow, a great 
prima donna, has lately 
showed that she was not 


inconsolable. In these times 
of a fine scorn of easy stage 
expedients I do not doubt 
we would have the real lion 
We have wrestling bears 
of unexceptional discretion, 
placid felidx of many sorts, 
and there are, as I write, 
four diving elephants that 
are the joy of Paris. Butin 
Nicolini’s time a lithe super, 
disguised in lion’s pelt and 
able to roar magnificently, 
fought tue fight with the 
opera-singer, and, indeed, 
acted so admirably that his 
share was truly the lion’s 
share, and the scene the talk 
of all London. It is this 
incident of the season that 
furnished Addisou with the 
delightful paper in the 
Spectator for 1710, in which 
the artifice is turned into 
the vehicle for Addisonian 
humor and a satire as deli- 
cate as spun glass 

The Wagnerian menage- 
rie is large. We have its 
swans in *‘ Lohengrin ” and 
* Parsifa),” its serpent and 
toad in the ‘* Rheingold.” 
Perhaps as the three Rhine 
nymphs were half fish we 
ought not to neglect their 
claims. At least they seem 
to have been more fishy in 
their accomplishments than 
comme il faut in manners. 
Later, in the “* Ring,” we 
mect Brinnhilde’s good 
horse Grane, the amiable 
bear that Siegfried has leash- 
ed, Fricka’s span of rams, 
the Forest Bird that cannot 
keep any secrets at all, 
Wotan’s two ravens; and 
last, and most important of 
the procession, comes the 
dragon that Siegfried must 
fight and kill with his ma- 
gical sword. Beyond doubt 
this dragon is net only the 
higgest in bulk, but the 
most elaborate creature of 
the property-room ever 
made part of a theatrical 
scenario. Whether Wagner 
did an artistic, sensible, or 





SIEGFRIED, AS REPRESENTED 
AT THE METROPOLITAN OVERKA HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 


. necessary thing in making the creature a part of a mu- 


sical score is much less than a doubiful question; the 
negative answer hardly admits of doubt. But that the 
dragon is useful as a piece of dramatic spectacle is another 
matier. Useful he is when he is well done—like the part 
of the lion which so amused Addison and the coffee- 
house wits in 1710 

Wagnerists and many readers of Wagnerian literature 
will recall the succession 
of incidents by which this 
dragon —a p Berman that 
must be plainly seen, and 
that must waddle ex- 
pertly, fight, hiss, vomit 
forth fire, and, most sin- 
gular of all, have much 
to say for himself— 
comes to be essential in 
the third member of the 
“ Ring” series. Siegfried, 
the youthful hero of 
Wagner's music - drama, 
draws near tothe shallow 
cave in which a treasure 
is hoarded by so formida- 
ble a warder. The drag- 
on is not just a plain, 
mum, and normally ma- 
licious dragon, such as 
St. George of Cappadocia 
killed, according to pious 
legend, in the fourth 
century. The dragon has 
always been the symbol 
of special cunning and 
cruelty. But underneath 
the dragon form Siegfried 
must encounter the mind 
and fury of a giant, Faf- 
ner, who has thought it 
best to change his clumsy human shape for a more alert and 
terrific aspect, in order that he may guard the Rhine Trea- 
sure hid in his cave. The dwarf, Mime, describes him to 
Siegfried, something as is Grendel described in ‘* Beowulf.” 
I translate literally: “*. .. Agrewsome savage Worm, grim 
and gross out of all measure. A terrible maw he opens; 
with one snap he can swallow thee, skin and hair... . 
Poison pours itself out in his slaver; on whom he drivels, 
of that one vanish flesh and bones. . .. A snake’s tail he 
lays about him, and whom he catches in it shall have 
limbs broken like glass....” All of which is alarming 
enough to disturb the nerves of most cavaliers, how- 
ever full of fight. But Young Siegfried knows not fear. 
He awakens Fafner, by accident, while sounding his sil- 
ver horn, The Dragon-Giant, so dulled as to forget that 
he is fated todie by just such a lad, wallows to the mouth 
of the cave, and asks: ‘‘ What’s here? 1 wanted a drink, 
aud, lo! I have food also, ... Hast thou such rash cour- 
age?” Siegfried attacks him. In vain does Fafner lash his 
tail, and catch at the boy with his teeth, and spurt out poi 
sonous vapor. Siegfried pierces the heart of the ‘“‘ Worm,” 
discloses to the dying monster that he is Siegfried, and pos- 
sesses himself of the magical treasures so vainly watched. 

Such is this curious episode of ‘* Siegfried” in outline. 
It halts between the puerile and the tragic, inclining much 
toward the former, all things considered. Its material 
artifice jars in so romantic an art-work as the opera pre- 
senting it. Moreover, the measures which Fafner sings 
(a bass voice behind the scenes, singing through a sort of 
meg:uphone) are intolerably unmusical and long-drawn in 
their dulness. One is glad when Fafner is deceased. To 
be sure, it woukl not be in keeping to give Fufner, as 
Fafner, sprightly music. But as the Dragon, Wagner 
could have put an element of the really fantastic into his 
working up of the incident, and an instrumental interest 
that apparently never occurred to him as allowable. 
Musically, Fafner is the hopeless bore of the Tetralogy— 
worse than irda, the other two Norns, or Wotan, who have 
their good moments 

It is a curious link between two master-artists—one a 
genius in music, the other a genius in painting—which 
evolved this Dragon of Wagner's opera into such fine in- 
dividuality. During almost all of his career, Wagner 
was in touch with men of high originality in every 
branch of esthetics. His own many-sided temperament 
made this a continual factor in his development. Arnold 
Boécklin, the greatest imaginative painter of our century— 
one of the very greatest of any century—had not come 
into his kingdom between 1870 and 1876 any more than 
had Wagner. But Bocklin’s extraordinary vigor of con- 
ceiving the purely imaginative as the subject-matter of 
his pictures, and the Bdcklin mastery of technique, were 
already the joy of Munich and other connoisseurs. Béck 
lin was busy in Munich, not yet having betaken himself 
to Florence, from which city and his magnificent atelier 
there have come so many representative Bécklin can- 
vases. But Bodcklin, in 1871, had painted not only some 
of those strange sea-dreams of his, mermen and mer- 
maids floating about with sea-snakes, and heroes and 
nymphs in Greek fields; he had completed a small picture, 
“The Pass in the Rocks,” of curious and dreadful sug- 
gestiveness, Like most of Bécklin’s works, there had to 
be the touch of absolute unreality as an essential. 

This picture, which is reproduced here for the reader— 
and it is rarely met even in a reproduction—is now in 
private possession, like most of Bécklin’s works. It offers 
a sombre ravine—a huddle of hurrying fugitives in the 
farthest plane—and the object of their dread, a dragon, is 
discovered peering at the group with a hideous cold keen- 
ness of vision that leaves no doubt in our minds of his over- 
taking, in the course of a few seconds, whichever man he 
thinks most appetizing. Bdcklin has caught the very spirit 
of a medieval myth. Wagner admired greatly the picture 
and Bécklin’s studies for it. When, therefore, Wagner 
needed a dragon in 1876, at Baireuth, for that first ard 
ever-memorable production of the * Ring” dramas as : 
cyclus, and for the first production on any stage of ‘‘ Sieg- 














fried,” he did not want the creature that any mere 
theatrical inventor should offer. No, the dragon must 
be the dragon designed by an authority on dragons. 
Wagner had recourse to Bécklin. You will see in the 
third illustration Bédckliu’s drawing for the Baireuth 
dragon. Although it was not followed very accurately 
at the time, this admirable and grewsome conception 
perfect in its draconic attributes. Little by little it has 
been more skilfully carried out here or there, until in our 
own Metropolitan Opera House just now the dragon for 
** Siegfried” is a brother to dragons indeed, brilliantly 
Bodcklinish. 

If you want to know anything about dragons you must 
talk with Herr Bécklin, who holds familiar converse with 
them, and whose mind is a mythological museum, with 
more alcoves than the establishment on Russell Street. 
It is worth while to observe that at least two classic natu- 
ral historians not only describe the dragon with full con- 
fidence, hut give you pictures of it. Gesner, the great 
Swiss savant, who died in 1565, makes no bones of in- 
elnding dragons among rare beasts, and Ulisse Aldrovan- 
dus, whose Natural History is mostly stolen from Ges- 
ner, is not any more sceptical than Gesner. It was from 
these writers that such artists as Diirer took their con- 
ception. Diirer’s ‘St. George,” which the reader will 
find reproduced in connection with this article, is the 
result of: more or less deference to Gesner's picture; 
Direr on this occasion having something better to work 
upon than merely a description, as in the case of that 
famous *‘The Rhinoceros” wood-cut with the beast’s 
amazing system of plate armor. The dragon should al- 

ays be distinctly serpentine and lizardlike and croco- 
dilean—all three. He is a saurian, not a quadruped. It 
would seem reasonable that he is a remembrance in the 
world- mind of a real creature, the pterodactyl. The 
pterodacty! embodies an animal luckily now found only 
in cold and scattered fossil; one that must have had much 
temperament and a most horrible head for business. No 
well-conducted Wagnerian or other dragon should appear 
like a creature of the world’s present forests and caverns, 
The first Dragon that we had at the Metropolitan, in 1887, 
somehow suggested in form and demeanor a light-brown, 
rather brisk hippopotamus with a catarrh. Nobody save 
infants of tender years, or Wagnerites in their second 
childhood, could take the combat between that Fafner 
and his graceful enemy at all seriously. Mr. Elmblad, 
who sang this Dragon’s music, blushed for his connection 
with so poor a Fafner. Mr. Max Alvary, who was the 
Siegfried, used to vent to me his despair at such ‘* most 
foolishest fighting,” as he called the combat. But this 
un- Bdcklinish Dragon, happily, was burned in a much 
hotter fire than he ever spat, when our Opera House was 
half destroyed in the autumn of 1893. We have now a 
new and magnificent Opera House, and a new and mag- 
nificent Dragon in it Vivant, crescant, floreant, as sings 
the old college song. 

It is of interest to note that the Wagnerian Dragon is 
not the first operatic dragon. In 1737 the dragons that 
vomited fire in Handel's opera of ‘‘Giustino” were the 
talk of London, and Henry Carey set all the town and 
Court laughing with “The Dragon of Wantley,” a clever 
operetta-burlesque of the Handelian work. Buta tragic 
association hangs to this last, for one evening when poor 
Queen Caroline was suffering agony from the disease 
that she did not wish King George to suspect, she nearly 
fainted because the little King would keep talking with 
his guests about Carey's opera. It was the Queen's last ap- 
pearance in a drawing-room, and last days of secrecy as 
to her sufferings. For particulars see Horace Walpole. 

The manipulation —or pedipulation —of the present 
Dragon for *‘ Siegfried” in our Opera House is simpler 
than one might suppose. To begin with, he is made of 
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canvas, papier -maché, and 
whalebone. He is kept in 
divers stout boxes when 
“Siegfried” is not to be 
sung, and taken out and put 
together a few hours before 
the performance. Two men 
are the secret of his vital 
energies—not ‘‘Two Men in 
a Boat,” but ‘Two Men in 
a Dragon.” One man, lean- 
ing forward in a most com- 
fortless attitude, is responsi- 
ble for the locomotion of 
the Dragon’s forebody. His ~ 
coadjutor, squatied down 
still less commodiously, nav- a 
igates the animal's back legs. 
1 understand from M. Baudu, 
the genial régisseur général of 
the Metropolitan, that the 
rear gentleman is responsible at 
for the arabesques made by 
the tail. The head is sus- 
tained at the end of its snaky 
neck by a thin, strong guy, 
and there are springs, handy 
to the first inhabitant, for Y 
moving those snapping jaws 

that open with so little re- 

gard to German diction. The 

steam and the electric eyes 

are by tubes and wires of an 4 
intestinal sort, and controlled > 
from off the scene. To be 
sure, this Dragon is not much 
more athletic than his prede- 
cessor. He fusses about more 
than he fights. I am told, 
too, that certain opera-goers 
are not satisfied because he 
does not jump about, or fly, 
or even permit more of his 
fine person to be seen. It is 4 
claimed that two-thirds of a 

Dragon is not honest, in view 

of the prices at the Metropol- e 
itan. All I can say to this : 
claim is that half a loaf is bet- - 
ter than no bread, and that 
Mr. Grau cannot be expected 
to make a three-man Dragon 
that shall fly as well as sing, 
unless the prices for the Op- ral 
era House seasonare advanced a 
—a possibility which chills : > 
the blood colder than might 

such an adventure as befalls at 
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the smugglers in Bédcklin’s b 
* Felsenschlucht.” 


courtesy of Mr. Frederick Keppel 


ST. GEORGE KILLS THE DRAGON.—From Ateuecour Diner’s Pucyt. 


MUSEMENTS IN SHAKSPERE’S 
DAY. 


Ir may be of interest to note the pastimes of 

so great a writer. The dramatist whose peer 

has never existed, the genius to whose home people of 
every nation are reverent pilgrims, and whose grave 
under the chancel of the parish church of Stratford is the 
shrine of an unending procession of visitors, 
still, now that two centuries have passed, is 





ARNOLD BOCKLIN’S DESIGN FOR THE DRAGON OF THE WAGNER 
THEATRE, BAIREUTH, 1876. 





as potent as ever in life and literature. Shak- 
spere, as we know, was the son of a poor 
man, and at the age of eighteen was termed 
a penniless youth, therefore he had no oppor 
tunity for amusement as a rich man’s son. 
Indeed years passed whem he must have 
known the bitterness of poverty. Manfully 
he worked his way in the theatres, applying 
his hand to anything, until attention was 
turned to his writing, the superiority of 
which far exceeded that of any of his con- 
temporaries. The tide of poverty later turn- 
ed, and Shakspere was a moneyed man for 
some years before hisdeath. He was notably 
good-natured; even gruff Ben Jonson said 
** he loved the man”; so whatever Shakspere’s 
pastimes may have been, he was a pleasant 
comrade, and the genial ‘hail fellow well 
met,” whether as friend or foe. 

In Shakspere’s day card-playing was con- 
fined to the upper classes. ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” 
Act V., Scene I 





“Came you from the King, my lord?” 
“1 did, sir Thomas; and left him at primero 
With the duke of Suffolk.” 


Primero was a game of cards at that pe- 
riod popular throughout England. 

Though Shakspere may have had the op- 
portunity of joining other poor men and boys 
who were allowed the privilege of card-play- 
ing at Christmas, we are doubtful whether 
he availed himself of it, for throughout his 
writings his allusions to card-playing seem 
indifferent, the manner of one whom cards 
did not specially interest. Nor do we note 
that Shakspere played either backgammon 
or checkers, and as he makes but one allusion 
to chess, we cannot think of him asa notable 
chess-player. 

In ‘‘ The Tempest,” Act V., Scene I., Pros- 
pero discovers Ferdinand and Miranda play- 
ing at chess. 


“Sweet lord, you play me false.” 
“No, my dearest love, 
I would not for the world.” 


Doubtless tennis would have been a favor- 
ite pastime, because Shakspere seemed famil- 
iar with all field sports; but he was an Eng- 
lishman, and slow to take up with any 


amusement introduced by France, and therefore we have, 
in ‘‘ Henry VIII,” Act L., Scene IIL, 
They must either (for so run the conditions) leave those remaants 
Of fool, and feather, that they got in France, 
With all their honorable points of ignorance, 
Pertaining thereunto, (as fights, and fireworks; 
Abusing better men than they can be 
Out of a foreign wisdom,) renouncing clean 
The faith they have in tennis. 

Also in *‘ Henry V.,” Shakspere writes, 

When we have matched our rackets to these balls, 


referring to a ton of treasure which the Dauphin of 
France had sent King Henry, the treasure turning out to 
be tennis-balls, 


We willyin France, by God's grace, play a set, 

Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard: 

Tell him, he hath made a match with such a wrangler, 
That all the courts of France will be disturbed 

With chases, 


Like all true Englishmen, Shakspere enjoyed the hunt. 
Observe his description of hunting in “ Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” describing the hounds of Sparta. Then, 
too, there is a smack of fishing in Shakspere’s plays, which 
indicates the sportsman. ‘‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
Act V., Scene LIL: 

She knew her distance, and did angle for me. 
** Hamlet,” Act I1., Scene L.: 
Your bit of falsehood takes the carp of truth, 


But what inference may be drawn about golf and foot 
ball? Surely Shakspere must have known about golf, 
because it was considered an old Scotch game centuries 
ago, and the Warwickshire lad was evidently too fond of 
sports not to be up to date with his Scotch cousins, Be 
sides, golf was so popular in the seventeenth century as to 
cause even religion to suffer. Indeed, Great Britain had 
gone almost mad over it, yet the fascinating game has no 
mention from Shakspere that we have been able to dis- 
cover. 

Not so football. Read “King Lear.” Kent, tripping up 
the heels of Oswald, cries, 


Nor tripped neither, you base football players! 


But who could match Shakspere’s activity and famil- 
iarity at bowls?—for had he bot been both active and fa- 
miliar, he would not have been as free with technical ex 
pressions. Note the wording—* Love's Labor's Lost,” Act 
V., Scene II.: 

A marvellous good neighbor in sooth, and a very good bowler. 
**Coriolanus,” Act V., Scene IL.: 

Sometimes like a bow! upon a subtle ground, I have tumbled past 
the throw. 
“Taming of the Shrew,” Act TV., Scene V 
Well, forward, forward: thus the bow! should run, 
And not unlockily against the bias.... 

These allusions muke no reference to a covered place, 
such as our bowling-alley, but to a beautiful level field— 
no doubt, in Shakspere’s case, a matchless meadow in the 
lovely Warwickshire County. Emma J. Gray. 



































KIT KENNEDY—~COUNTRY BOY 
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CHAPTER XI. 
KIT KENNEDY'S FIRST FIGHT. - 


OMINIE DUNCANSON, GRAY, DOUR, 
self-opinionated, with a really kind heart, 
overlaid with habitual crustiness, and the 
edge of his sympathies dulled by the hourly 
practice of flagellation, came to the door 
with a book in one hand and the ‘‘ taws” in 

the other. He seemed to flush a little when he saw his 
visitors. But the traditional courtesy due to a neophyte 
brought the regulation smile to his face. 

‘Ye are welcome, Mistress Mac Walter,” he said, mak- 
ing her a stiff little formal bow, which affected no part of 
his frame but his head and neck-tie—“ ye are welcome— 
and your brave laddie. I trust we will make him a guid 
scholar, and that he will turn out a credit to this seminary 
0’ learnin.” 

Dominie Duncanson did not waste any time in sup 
posing that boys might possibly be good by nature. 
Forty years of mingled experience in the instruction of 
the boys of Whinnyliggate had made him fully confident 
that goodness is always instilled into boys by vigorous 
physical exercise. He had, indeed, kept himself all that 
time in excellent training, and even now at sixty-five he 
was accustomed to say that though in his best days he 
could perhaps have kept on longer—indeed, till the whole 
boydom of Whinnyliggate was reluctant to sit down—yet 
it was only recently that he had compassed the secret of 
how to make one ‘‘ pawmie” do the work of two, and 
how to produce a finer moral result by one judicious 
flick upon a well-stretched and rotund curvature than by 
the exertions of two men flailing corn in a barn. 

The ceremony of introduction was soon over. Kit was 
solemnly delivered to the dominie. The door shut, and 
the lad found himself for the first time within the walls 
of a school. He looked nervously around, not from any 
fear of his fellow-scholars, but with the natural instinct 
of a newly trapped animal. But upon a second look he 
thought he could manage the door before the dominie 
could catch him, if he got anything like a fair start. 

Presently the hum of the school droned lower and low- 
er. The arithmetic pupils along the wall communed as 
to results in subdued tones. The writing classes joggled 
each other's arms and elbows with cautious circumspec- 
tion. Dominie Duncanson leaned back in his desk and 
bethought him of his new pupil. 

** New boy, what's your name?” he said. 

“Kit Kennedy, sir,” said Kit, the polite son of his 
father, rising to his feet 

The action instantly aroused the deepest resentment in 
the breast of every boy in Whiunyliggate school. They 
gazed at him in amazed horror. 

** Did ye hear him?’—the whisper ran swift, as ill news 
athwart the school. ‘ He said‘ Sir/’ And he stood up to 
answer the maister!” 

And then heads were shaken and resolves were taken 
that betokened no good to Kit Kennedy. Such a dis- 
grace had not been heard of in Whinnyliggate school 
within the memory of boy. Who was this upstart who 
had come off the heather, to take away their good name? 

“Come, here, my boy,” said the master, more kindly 
still, for he loved gentle breeding—though, indeed, he did 
little to inculcate it among the boors of Whinnyliggate— 
** and let me hear what you can do, in the way of lessons.” 

Kit made his way towards the master’s desk, heedless 
of the nips and pinches which took effect upon his legs, 
the sly kicks aimed at his shins, and the feet thrust privily 
out to trip him, so that he might fall from his supposed 
high place of temporary “ maister’s favorite.” A boy at 
a side desk dropped a slate with a great clatter. 

** What’s that?” cried the dominie, angrily, looking in 
the direction of the culprit. 

** Please, it was the new boy that jiggled me,” said the 
noise-maker, with a prompt mendacity, which endeared 
him to the whole school—or, at least, to the male portion 
of it 

The dominie looked severely at Kit. 

“He is a liar,” said Kit, calmly, giving back glance for 
glance. 

Now in Whinuyliggate to call your enemy a “‘ lee-er,” 
the ordinary pronunciation of commerce, is less than 
nothing. But the assertion that he is a “ liar” must be 
backed with your knuckles on his nose. 

‘Silence, sir!” cried the master. ‘ Let me not hear that 
word used in my school again—or—” He paused grimly, 
and fingered the taws; while for the first time Kit rose in 
the estimation of the school. 

After a long and severe gaze, which Kit bore unflinch- 
ingly, the master said, ‘‘ Read.” Kit looked about for a 
book, and not seeing a school-book handy he calmly lifted 
a pamphlet, which had been luid face downwards on the 
sacred chair of state itself. He turned it deftly in his hand 
with a manner of one well accustomed to books and be- 
gan to read. It was Macaulay's History of England, 
just then being published in a cheap form, and in monthly 
numbers with double columns. Kit plunged straight into 
the famous chapter on the state of England in 1685, while 
the master gaped and the school paused in its scufflings 
to listen in an amazed contempt, which slowly sank into 
a kind of dull uncomprehending disgust. 

At the end of the first page the master seemed about to 
speak, but Kit, detecting his intention by means of the 
same instinct by which he knew that the minister in the 
kirk was tacking for the port of “‘ Finally, my brethern,” 
dodged under the master’s intended command to stop, 
and proceeded to the end of the long paragraph. 

‘Eh, maister,” he said, enthusiastically, “‘ but that’s 
grand! Will ye lend me the buik when ye hae done wi’ 
it?” 

Dominie Duncanson absolutely gasped. Such a thing 
* Begun io Haagrex’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXII 








had not happened in all his forty years in Whinnyliggate. 
A new boy—a wild colt from the hills—to read Macaulay 
at sight aud ask fer the loan of the book when he had 
done! Hibs first instinct was to “ whale” the boy soundly 
for bis *‘ cheek,” such being the only plausible explana- 
tion of such a phenomenal request coming from any other 
boy in Whinnyliggate. But one look at the clear eyes 
and innocently eager face of Kit Kennedy convinced the 
master that the request was genuine. Macaulay, however, 
Was a very precious possession. The dominie was poor. 

Kit saw his hesitation, and at once put it down to the 
true cause. He had noticed the same hesitation in one 
of his uncles, who was a buyer of books, on every occa- 
sion when Ned Kenna, the New Galloway “ bookman,” 
passed that way, aud Kit had asked for the loan of his 
latest purchase. 

“I'll no dirty it!” he exclaimed, with earnestness. 
“ And I tell ye what, I'll lend you my Gleanings Among 
the Mountains.” 

Dominie Duncanson smiled. After all, he also had an 
enthusiasm for letters, and had sent many a good scholar 
out of that low, gloomy, mud-floored cart-shed, miscalled 
Whinnyliggate School. 

** You shall have the loan of the book,” he said. 
will walk over to the Dornal with it myself!” 

Kit went back to his place calmly elate. He had got 
the promise of a new book to read—a happiness only 
known to those who have been reared with a mighty de- 
sire for reading and few opportunities of gratifying it. 

Kit had not been many moments at his place in the 
class, nominated the ‘‘Tenpenny,” to which his profi- 
ciency iu Macaulay bad raised him—an unfortunate emi- 
nence, in that it made him the mark of envy-——when a 
paper appeared on the desk before him. It came myste- 
riously, dropping apparently from the roof, or perhaps 
materializing itself out of the solid wood. For no hand 
laid it there, nor was any forefinger seen to project it 
flippantly from the cover of a book by that deft universal 
post, which all schoolboys know so well. The manu- 
script was exceedingly dirty, and bore in large, irregular, 
straggling pencil capitals the following threatening mes- 
sage: 


SUCK IN WITH THE 


“I 


MAISTER!—WE'LL 
WE GET YE OoT. 


WARM YE—WHEN 


Kit gazed at the writing, and recognized, with the quick 
instinct of youth, that he had rough times immediately in 
front of him. But he was undismayed, for if he had 
anything like fair play he thought he could give at least 
as good as he got. But he was to walk home with his 
mother, and he did not wish to fight that day. So he 
turned the paper and laboriously printed the words ‘‘ The 
Morn” upon the reverse, as an indication of the date of 
the battle. Then he despatched the missive to his un- 
known challenger by the simple process of banding the 
grimy cartel of defiance to the nearest boy, who forward- 
ed it round the desks, avoiding those occupied by the 
girls, who, according to their nature, would certainly 
** tell.” 

At last came the welcome noonday interval common to 
all schools, and known in Whinnyliggate by the suffi- 
ciently descriptive appellation of ‘‘denner-time.” Kit 
was a little late in getting out. The dominie detained 
him to ask a few questions as to who had taught him to 
read and what books he had mastered. Kit answered at 
random, with his eyes hungrily on the paper-covered 
number of Macaulay, which told such wonderful things. 
At last he escaped from the teacher and ran down the 
little play-ground, which was so steep that when any one 
fell on it they never stopped rolling till they came to the 
gutter in the street. The children had all vanished. So 
Kit ran along under the tall Lombardy poplars to find 
his mother, who had been waiting his coming to ask him 
of his experiences. But it chanced that Lilias had also 
been detained 

She had gone to the white house by the bridge, where 
lived one Jane Little, an old maid who had never been 
seen except with two ringlets st either side of ber thin, 
white cheeks, and who had never been known to wear 
anything but the black ‘ bettermous” dress, such as the 
other womenfolk of the village reserved for Sundays. 
On this account Jane Little was thought to be setting up 
for a lady, and the village gossips counted on their fingers 
how often the black dress had been turned. 

Kit walked quickly tp the village street looking for 
his mother. However, he did not at once find her. But 
at the bridge end, where the great beech tree stoops, with 
a pleasant sound of rustling leaves, over the still water, 
close to the raised earthen circle which Andrew Hutcheon, 
the blacksmith, welded on his cart - wheels, Kit saw a 
crowd of boys shouting in that irregular cruelly playful 
way, which is the wont of boys all the world over when 
they are tormenting something that cannot escape them, 
but which yet affords them sport by flying out in im- 
potent anger at their insults. 

The crowd of boys surrounded a man who half re- 
clined and half stood in the angle of the bridge wall. He 
was a tall man, with closely cropped hair, and a certain 
native dignity which he strove hard to maintain, even in 
the midst of his being baited by the village boys. He 
was not drunk, only stupid and mazed—with, perhaps, 
some suspicion of the staple of the village inn, acted 
upon in his empty stomach by the heat of the mid-day 
sun, 

He balanced himself judicially, and made futile rushes 
with his stick at the closing and scattering crowd of his 
tormentors, ending, tragically enough, however, by stum- 
bling and falling headlong upon the hard stones of the 
causeway. Then Pete Tamson, the “ill deil” of the 
junior classes, — upon him and proceeded to ex- 
ecute the simple double-shuffle, which represented dan- 
cing to the boys of Duncanson’s school. 





But in the very midst, when the plaudits of his com- 
panions were rising in pleasing music to his ear, Pete 
Tamson received a blow on the cheek from a hand as 
hard as a mason’s mallet, a blow which knocked him off 
the body of the tramp, and sent him staggering half a 
dozen yards away in dazed astonishment. 

“A fecht! A fecht! The new boy and Pete Tamson! 
Make a ring!” shouted the knowing. So, in a trice, a ring 
was made and the combatants were stripped for the fray. 
The man with the hollow face and closely cropped hair, 
the original cause of the disagreement, was instantly for- 
gotten. He struggled, indeed, to his feet, and balanced 
himeelf in the corner of the wall where he had stood at 
first. He pointed unsteadily to the combatants, and de- 
livered himself of moral remarks upon the future of those 
who would fight with their fellow-creatures. 

‘* Boys,” he said, severely, ‘* shake hands and be friend- 
ly. Iam willing to be friendly. Boys will be boys, but 
it is a sin to fight. I have always inculeated this prin- 
ciple, though, alas! 1 myself have not always followed 
my own advice. Shun the wine-cup, lads—” 

**Shut up; they are beginning!” cried Nathan Girmory, 
the biggest boy in the school, who attended all fights to 
see fair and official play. 

Kit and his enemy were not equally matched, for Pete 
Tamson was at ‘east a head taller. But Kit was wiry and 
active as his own pet goat, and Pete’s first blow produced 
no effect. Kit flickered aside like a sunbeam dancing on 
the pebbles in clear-running water. 

Pete was furious. 
‘That's no fair! 
another terrible rush. 

** Aye, stand still!” cried the school. 
ye. if ye dance aboot like that?” 

Kit was so astonished at the request that he did stand 
still, and Pete’s fist met him in the eye with a sudden 
sharp and most surprising pain. In a moment Kit for- 
got everything. He beard not the shouts of the school 
calling on Pete Tamson to go on and “ finish the muir- 
land brat.” He did not hear the warning voice of half- 
drunken wisdom from the man whose quarrel he had 
taken upon himself. A thin, red, whirling vapor seemed 
to smoke before his eyes, and he saw the face of his enemy 
through it, flushed with triumph. Anger boiled black in 
his heart. He cared for only one thing in the world—to 
kill Pete Tamson, and to kill him quick. He had never 
seen boys fighting. He had had his only lesson in the 
art from the collies, which growlingly arched their backs 
and gripped and tore at any unfortunate visiting stranger 
“tyke” that might chance to come up the Dornal loan- 
ing, while his sole idea of boxing had been obtained from 
Black Billy, his goat, when he was assisting a tramp 
across the green quadrangle of the farm-yard. 

So that not only Pete Tamson, but the whole of Whin- 
nyliggate school was astonished by the fury of Kit's as- 
sault. Like a wild-cat, he mented to spring bodily into 
the air and to strike his opponent with his head, his 
hands, and his feet all at once. Pete was instantly over- 
borne to the earth, and Kit had his fingers in his enemy's 
throat and his teeth in his arm before the shouting throng 
realized what had happened. And if there had been none 
to loosen that grip, it might have fared very ill, indeed, 
with Pete. But with one united yell the school pulled 
Kit off—kicking, biting, and scratching at every one who 
came within his reach. 

They punched him for a ‘tearing teegur.” They 
cuffed him for a “young savage.” They pulled him 
hither and thither, while Pete lay on the ground and 
howled that he was killed. But Kit was wholly uncon- 
scious of the blows that hailed upon him. His whole 
soul was taken up with the problem of how to get at 
Pete again. 

But, so far as he was concerned, Pete desired no more 
getting at. As soon as he saw that the instinct of sport 
in the minds of his companions would quickly overmaster 
the desire of fair play, and that Kit was within measur- 
able distance of breaking loose, he rose from the ground, 
and with his cap in his band he raced for home, bo0-hoo- 
ing \ustily all the way that be had been ‘killed dead” 
by the young savage from tle Black Dornal. 

A hand was laid on Kit’s head—an unsteady hand—a 
hand with long, lithe fingers—a gentleman’s hand, spite 
of the signs of recent manual labor. It was the tramp, 
who had straightened himself, and now stood with a cer 
tain swaying wayward dignity by Kit’s side. 

Kit’s anger melted, and his pity came back. 

“Can I help ye?” he said. ‘‘ Tell me where you are go- 
ing?” 

** To the last refuge of the unwise,” the man answered, 
smiling wistfully, ‘‘the hotel of the misfortunate, the 
sanatorium of those who have lived not wisely, but too 
well. Set me on the way to the poorhouse, and I will 
bless you, my boy; but first I will shake off the mud of 
this ungrateful village from my feet.” 

Kit surrendered his shoulder to the man’s hand. The 
tramp leaned heavily upon it, and hurt him a good deal; 
but Kit bore it manfully. The shouting throng of chil- 
dren had melted as quickly as it had gathered, some 
a Se gone home to dinner, and the rest scattered to 
play. 

Kit and his new friend walked slowly up the street to- 
gether, the tramp still holding forth in a strain of lofty 
moral precept. At the door of the public-house the man 
paused, and with solemn voice and uplifted finger warned 
the boy against the seductions of bad company. 

**For myself,” he said, ‘‘1 must e’en but once more—- 
only this once—enter these dangerous portals that I may 
obtain a modicum of fictitious strength to carry me on to 
my quiet resting-place. But for you, my lad, I beseech 
you take advice, and never—never—” 

He would have proceeded further with his declamation, 
(Continued on page 122.) 


Stand still!” he cried, as he made 


** How can he hit 





















HARPER’S BAZAR 


CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 





EASTS VERSUS OF- 
FERINGS. 


A nuMBER of clubs throughout 

the country have awakened to the 

fact that the amount of money put every 

spring into the annual féte of the club might, 

occasionally at least, be profitably expended 
in some other way. 

It was ehreatelea in this department last 
autumn how several clubs each drew upon 
its treasury to the amount of the cost of the 
annual breakfast and gave it for war-relief 
purposes. A club in a neighboring city last 
spring. also, voted that the sum set aside for 
its yearly festivity should be expended ina 
large cast to be placed in a new local museum. 
The example thus set will, it is said, be fol- 
lowed by one or two other clubs of the same 
place. 

In cities, particularly, this annual club- 
feast, whatever form it may take, might 
easily, once in a while, be dispensed with. 
The members usually have pleuty of other 
social gatherings to attend, and the loss of 
one would scarcely be felt. With flowers 
and other decorations, elaborate menus, of- 
ten music provided by professionals, the ex- 
pense of these breakfasts becomes a consider- 
able aggregate. To forego the breakfast and 
crystallize the sum now and again in a dif- 
ferent and more lasting form is worth con- 
sidering. 

Club reunions have of course a vital sig- 
nificance to the organization, and are of im- 
pressive value often in holding it together. 
No suggestion that they shall be abolished 
is intended—merely that they shall occasion- 
aliy be omitted in favor of the larger public 
beneficence. 


the National Council of Women, which 
will begin its sessions at Washington 
on Monday, February 13, is an important: 
one. Delegates will be present from many | 
cities in the United States, and from St. | 
John (New Brunswick), Toronto, and Hali- | 
fax. ‘The list of speakers includes many 
well-known names, among them Mrs, Har- 
riet Stanton Blatch, Rev. Anna Shaw, Miss 
Mary Hampton Lloyd, of Denver, Miss Sadie 
American, of Chicago, Miss Susan B. An- 
thony, Mrs, Frederick Nathan, of New York, 
and many women of national reputation. 
The formal opening will be preceded by a 
religious service on Sunday afternoon. The 
programme includes discussion and action 
in relation to business relating strictly to 
council affairs, a résumé of the work of the 
council since the last triennial, and a presen 
tation of the work for the immediate future. 
A large part of the six days’ sessions, how- 
ever, will be devoted to discussions of great 
public questions and interests. These will 
include such subjects as ‘‘ Expansion,” 
“Peace and International Arbitration,” 
“The Condition of Hawaiian Women,” 
*The Suffrage Question,” ‘* Prison Reform,” 
and other important matters. Besides | 
these national topics, ‘‘ Domestic Science,” 
‘*Divorce Reform,” ‘‘Child Culture and 
Training,” and others, will be considered. 
One day of the convention will be devoted 
to a presentation of the dress-reform ques- | 
tion. Among the speakers on this topic will | 
be Mrs. Jenness Miller, who will speak on 
“Practical Considerations of Improved 
Dress.” Mrs. May Wright Sewall, the pres- 
ident, will preside at the meetings, which | 
will be held in the Universalist Church, 
corner Tenth and G streets. The conven- 
tion has a special significance in its prepara- 
tion for the second quinquennial of the In- 
ternational Council, which will be convened 
in London next June. At this meeting the 
United States Council will be well represent- | 
ed. Some of the organizations affiliated with | 
the International Council are the National 
Woman's Suffrage Association, National 
Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society, 
National Woman’s Relief Society, Wimo- 
daughsis of Philadelphia, Young Ladies’ 
National Mutual Improvement Association, 
National Christian League for the Promotion 
of Social Purity, National Association of | 
a we Women of American Liberty, Women’s 
Relief Corps, National Council of Jewish | 
Women, Supreme Hive Ladies of the Mac- 
cabees, Rathbone Sisters of Idaho, Local 
Council of Women, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and Local Council of Women of Quincy, 
Illinois. The headquarters of the council | 
will be at the Arlington. 
| 


Tou TRIENNIAL CONVENTION OF 





A list of the prominent women represented 
in the council, many of whom will be in 
attendance, can only be begun to be enu- | 
merated. Among these are Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickenson, Mrs. James Fairman, of New 
York, Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy, the Maine 
historian, Mrs. Clara Hoffman, of St. Louis, 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, of Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Sophia Axman and Mrs, Rebecca Ko- 
hut, of New York, prominent in the General 
Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. Isabella C. 
Davis, Miss Clara Martin, of Canada, together 
with a long list of women clergymen. 


SECOND IMPORTANT MEETING 
A at Washington, also convening next 
week, and lasting through four days, 
from February 14 to 17, is the National 
Congress of Mothers. The growth of this | 





| low all 


organization attests its rey. The so- 
ciety was organized at 

ruary, 1897, with the avowed objects to pro- 
mote conference among parents upon ques- 
tions vital to the welfare of their chilaren; 
to co-operate with educators and lecturers to 
secure the best methods of physical, moral, 
and mental training of the young; to uplift 
and improve the condition of all mothers in 
all walks of life. These ends were to be 
promoted through the formation of mothers’ 
and home-makers’ clubs throughout the coun- 
try. At the second meeting of the Congress, 
held also at Washington, last February, there 
were more than two hundred and fifty rep- 
resentatives of mothers’ clubs. They came 
from every section of the country, their 
loyalty proving their interest. The coming 
congress promises to draw a much larger 
number of delegates. The number of clubs 
formed and in active operation throughout 
the country is now over three hundred. 

The opening-day, Tuesday, February 14, 
will be devoted to addresses of welcome by 
the president, Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, and 
President Whitman of Columbia University. 
The response to these will be by Dr. Mary E. 
Green, of Charlotte, Michigan, president of 
the National Household Economic Associa- 
tion. Among the subjects to be presented 
by expert speakers are—‘‘ The Duty of the 
State in Training Children for Citizenship,”’ 
by Mr. Lawrence Hunt, former president of 
the George Junior Republic; ‘* Parental 
Duty in Education,” by Mrs. Joseph P. 
Mumford, honorary vice-president and a 
prominent member of the Philadelphia Board 
of Education; ‘‘ The Physical Care of Chil- 
dren,” by Dr. L. E. Holt, of New York; 
** Environment versus Heredity,” by Rev. 
H. H. Hart, of Illinois; *‘ Civics in Educa- 
tion,” by Mrs. Thomas Kirkbride, of the 
Civic Club of Philadelphia; ‘* Literature for 
Children,” by Mrs. Herman B. Birney, a 
well-known specialist in university-exten- 
sion work. The evening sessions will be 
devoted to addresses. On Wednesday even- 
ing Dr. G. Stanley Hall,of Clark University, 
will speak on ** Adolescence.” Dr. Josiah 


| Strong, president of the League for Social 


Service of New York, will lecture on Thurs- 
day evening on the ‘Supreme Peril of 
Modern Civilization”; Dr. William H. Tol- 
man, of the same League, following with an 
illustrated talk on 
An interesting session will be devoted to a 
lecture by Mrs. Wilcox, of the Boston Train 
ing School for Kindergartners, on ‘* Froebel 
Text-Books for Mothers.” Professor Mary 
Robert Smith will give an address,on Friday 
evening,on ‘‘ Does the Curriculum of Schools 
and Colleges unfit Men and Women for the 
Duties of Life?” Open discussion will fol 
the papers presented at the day 
sessions, in which specialists in the line of 
work discussed will take part.. On Tuesday 
evening there will be a reception at the 
Cairo, which is the headquarters of the con- 
gress, to delegates and guests. The election 
of officers takes place on Friday. 


N INTERESTING INNOVATION 
has recently been made in the Wo- 
man’s Club of Media, Pennsylvania. 


| This is the formation of a nurses’ class from 


among its members. The plan is undertaken 
at the suggestion of Dr. Alice Rogers Easby, 
a physician of the place, who instructs the 
class as her contribution to the work of the 
Woman's Club. The course is to extend over 
two years, with weekly lessons of an hour 
and a half each. 
being patients, and the lessons have already 
become very popular. There have been so 


| far instructions in bathing, bandaging, the 
| taking of pulse, respiration, temperature, 


keeping a clinical chart, the use of disinfect- 
ants, and similar general knowledge. The 
course will include obstetrics, with practice 
in the care of infants, invalid cookery, and 
the nursing of fevers and contagious diseases. 
Much of the instruction that will be given 
cannot usually be obtained outside of a hos- 
pital. By way of special advantage a train- 
ed nurse from some hospital gives a demon- 
stration at nearly every lesson. 

The members of the class find that the 
knowledge they gain is of great value at 
home, and when they become more skilled 
they have pledged themselves to be ready to 
nurse among the poor of the town as they 
are needed. The plan seems an admirable 


| one, and worthy of repetition in other places. 


The onlooker can hardly fail to be impressed 
with the practical turn of mind displayed by 
most club ~vomen. They have always an 
objective point, educational, philanthropic, 
or social, and are seldom merely on pleasure 
bent. Far from wasting time at her club, 
the ordinary club member makes a very posi- 
tive use of it, and the one talent is generally 
multiplied five or ten fold. 


Maine, have contributed over two bhun- 
dred dollars to the Steamer Portland 
Disaster Relief Fund. 


Te CLUB WOMEN OF PORTLAND, 


oneer Club—the famous women’s club 
of London—reads curiously to Amer- 
ican club women. It is, ‘‘ Gentlemen are 
not allowed in the smoking-room.” 
Marearet Hamitton WELCH. 


A PRINTED NOTICE OF THE PI 


ashington in Feb-’ 


“Industry Idealized.” | 





| not recognize her? 


The pupils take turns in | 








OOD ADVICE. 


FatHer Kwnerpp, whose the- 
ories about water-cures won 
him many converts even in this 
country, has a successor who 

worked with him for many years, and who 
has been of late in Berlin lecturing mothers 
on the care of the young. He goes a step or 
two farther than even his illustrious precep- 
tor, for this is the counsel which he gives: 
‘** Put your children to bed at seven o'clock. 
Twice or three times a week wake them at 
ten o'clock and put them into cold water, 
and then again into bed. Their sleep will 
be much better afterward ; but; above all, 
put them to bed early.” 

It remains to be seen how many converts 
await him among us, 


NEW PROFESSION. 





AN energetic young woman who 
has joined the band of bread-win- | 
ners, already so large, seems to | 
have started out in an entirely | 
new field. She is not making hats or dresses, 
shopping or marketing on commission, or | 
doing any of the many other things girls 
are now doing to make a living. She is 
packing trunks for women who are going 
off to travel, and so far her method of pack- 
ing has met with such immense success that 
she hopes soon to have a large and pros- 
perous clientéle. When she gets an order 
to go to a lady’s house she arrives with her 
little satchel well supplied with fine tissue- 
paper and sachets. In the bottom of the 
trunk she lays a long sachet made of thin 
silk, satin, or cheese-cloth, according to the | 
size of the purse of the person for whom shi | 
is packing. She has of course a schedule 
of prices. Then, after neatly folding each | 
gown, she lays the skirts in first, placing | 
a layer of tissue-paper between each one; | 
after these come the waists and bodices. In | 
the fronts and in the sleeves she puts the | 
sachets of the silk, satin, or cheese - cloth, 
lined with cotton batting, which is delicate! y 
sprinkled with violet or orris-root powder, or 
whatever the customer may prefer. She | 
takes particular pains never to make use of 
any strong sachet-powders, but only such as 
will permeate the gowns with a subtle and | 
refined perfume, always delicious, but never 
offensive. ~ 
After several lessons at a first-class dress- | 
maker's, this young woman has learned how 
to fold and pack the most exquisite and ex 
pensive gowns in the most approved fashion, 
and she finds now, after two months’ experi- 
ence, that she can pack from eight to ten 
trunksin one day. She asks a good price, but 
considers she earns it; as she says herself, ‘‘I | 
have worked hard to learn, and I work hard 
to earn, so I cannot undervalue my capabili 
ties.” 





| 
' 
| 
Apvice TO MoTHners.—Mks. W INSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaea, 


—[ Adv.) 





INFANT HEALTH, | 
INQUIRIES prompted the publication of “In- | 
fant Health” in pamphlet form, by the N. Y. Con 
densed Milk ¢ ‘. Y., and the appreciation of its 
value led to an elaborate edition. Sent on applica 
tion.—{ Ad?.] 


“THE PERFUME SHE PREFERS.” } 
From her handsome coupé, where, on the satin cush- | 
ions, she had been carelessly seated, a young lady 
of rare elegance got out and, in spite of the nipping 
cold, hurried to the glittering shop windows. Do you | 
It is the seductive Mrs. Wess..., 
who, relying upon no one to choose her perfumes, 
comes herself to give her order for the FUNKIA DU 
JAPON, the new perfume of On1za-LeGRAND, which | 
surpasses all others in distinction and suavity.—[{ Adv.] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 


Si Breakfast 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
Traie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 


| ularly adapted for Winter travel. 
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ears 

It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 


done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 


anced or not combined. 
What is good soap? 
Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
all sorts of people use it 








barring the bother of writing, is a great con 
venience to the housewife, as it affords the 
opportunity for testing the value of an article 
at home, The bother is trifling in the case of 


SILVER TRO - ON 
E LEC Ss 1 us ope 


Simply send your address on a postal and 
a liberal trial quantity will be sent. It’s 
unlike all others. Isn't your Silver worth 


| the inquiry ? 


Box, postpaid, 15 cts. stamps 
Grocers sell it 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 











Write for illustrated pamphlet, giving \ 
complete description and diagram plans of the \) 
Pacific Coast Limited,which runs from Chicago 
and St. Louis to Los Angeles and San Francisco, twice 
a week, on fast special schedule, via a route partic- 
For particulars 
address 

New York, N. ¥. 
Chi & Alten .... 261 Broadway. 
Iron Mountain & ) 


Boston, Masa, 
256 Washington St. 
192 Washington St 
9 State St. 


AAR HRT RETREAT 


HARPER'S 


891 Broadway 


Oe. ...... 349 Broadway. 





PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, - $4 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00a Year 
BAZAR, - - $4 00a Year 
LITERATURE, $4 00 a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year 
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(Continued from page 120.) 
but at that moment Miss Barbara Heartshorn appeared 
in the doorway and motioned him abruptly away. 

Ye are no’ coming into my hoose again the day. Ye 
ae gotten mair than is guid for ye already. If ye dinna 
gang quietly, I'll set the dogs on ye.” 

The man wagged his head with grave epee resig- 
nation. and then nodded to Kit, with a kind of smile, as if 
he had expected it 

Tue application of my sermon,” he said. ‘*So soon 
1s your pockets are empty it is: ryt Gr hence ! 
The police—the dogs! See, my good lad, the end from 
the beginning, and be wise.” 

At that moment Kit’s mother was seen coming down 
the white road towards them. The tramp gazed a mo- 
ment at her, stood petrified, and instantly a wondrous 
change passed over his countenance. His cheeks seemed 
to fall in, his jaw dropped; he put his hands unsteadily: 
to his head and pulled the brim of his hat low over his 
His wrist had bled in his fall; and he left a broad 
He closed one eye, as if it 


eyes 
stain of blood across his face. 
had suddenly become blind 

“Come away, Kit!” cried Lilias. 
that man!” 

For though she would not have been intentionally 
cruel, the terrible appearance of the tramp—so helpless, 
debased, forlorn—frightened her. She did not repeat the 
one hurried glance she had given him. 

Kit withdrew his shoulder gently from the man’s re- 
luctant clutch. 

“And good-day to you, I maun be gangin! 
my mither cryin to me,” said Kit, and ran off 

The tramp squared his shoulders and straightened his 
face. He limped determinedly down the long leafy way 
towards the gaunt combination poorhouse, till he came to 
a burn that trickled underneath a little bridge. He went 


**Come away from 


There's 
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slowly down toa reef of pebbles, and taking off his coat 
he proceeded to make a thorough toilet. hen he had 
finished and put on his coat again, he gazed at his finger- 
tips critically, sighed, washed them again, and let them 
dry in the sun, ‘Then he put them gently into an inner 
pocket and drew out a faded pocket-book, pitifully gray 
and frayed at the edges, where the cartridge-paper lining 
showed through. It bore the inscription, 


Curist ----R Kenn — py, B.A. 


Several of the letters were blurred and missing. He 
opened it with his slim clean fingers, and the tears flooded 
over in his eyes and rained on the leather. Tremblingly 
he took out a packet, and unfolding the paper, he found 
some strays of stalk and grayish powder, with a few petals 
of heather bells still adhering to the largest piece, On 
the paper was written, ‘ Given me by Lilias,” and an un- 
decipherable date. 

** Bless God she did not know me to-day, as she did by 
the quarry,” muttered the tramp, as he sat and gazed. He 
lifted the paper half-way to his face as if to kiss the 
heather, but before he had touched it he snatched the 
packet away. 

*“ No,” he said, ‘‘ I will not—I will not! 
clean lips—a man of unclean lips!” 

Then he restored the whole with reverend care to his 
pocket, and, regaining the perpendicular with stiff dignity, 
he set his eyes again to the road, and dragged his feet 
down through the dust to the poorhouse. 

And as she and her son walked homeward, talking 
almost gayly, the hand of Lilias MacWalter was fingering 
at the bosom of her dress, that it might touch the tram. 
pled spray of white heather, which she had placed there 
after grinding it into the soil with her heel. 


A man of un- 


[ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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VALENTINE FANTASY. 


Tue wind blows strong across the plain; 
The snow lies drifted ‘gainst the pane; 
The wintry blast, 
With whistlings shrill, 
Comes driving past 
With breath so chill. 
But on the hearth the fire burns bright, 
And sparks go dancing on their way; 
The flames give forth a ruddy light 
As o’er the logs they gayly play. 


The trees bend low beneath the blast; 
The driving snow comes thick and fast; 
The windows shake 
Within the sash; 
The shutters make 
A constant clash. 
But still the logs send forth the blaze, 
And sparks emit their fitful glow; 
The shadows flit in wondrous ways, 
Fantastic forms they seem to show. 


[ see a maiden wondrous fair, 
The fire-light glittering in her hair. 
samovar 
Before her stands, 
Which travelled far 
From foreign lands. 
And as the tea she deftly makes, 
I watch while Love's bright eyes entrance— 
Alas! the storm my dreaming breaks, 
And mocking embers meet my glance. 
Auice L. R. Bau. 














DOROTHY MEETS THE SAINT 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 











HENEVER HIS BUSINESS ALLOWED 

Mr. Loring to lunch up town, he always 

took pains to notify his daughter before 

hand, and his daughter always took pains 

to meet him, Such occasions, which were 

invariably celebrated at home, the old 
gentleman enjoyed after the manner of a boy who runs 
away from school, and as Miss Dolly thought her hand 
some father the most delightful company, many a mid- 
day engagement was summarily broken at the telephoned 
summons of Mr. Loring’s private secretary. People, 
however, were accustomed to excuse these lapses of eti- 
quette, and to understand them for the sake of the won- 
drously loverlike attachment which existed between Mr. 
Loring and his motherless child, ‘Such sentiment,” as 
Jimmy Van Brent remarked, ‘‘ makes Komeo and Juliet 
look like deadly enemies.” 

On this foggy day in February, Mr. Loring leaned 
back contentedly in his dining-room chair and said: 

“Dorothy, I am growing old. The temptations of 
your table are too attractive. I should have never left 
the bank at all, and I only hope I won't be discharged in 
the morning.” 

Mr. Loring was the active president of a world-famous 
institution of credit, and his name and connection were 
of deep financia! significance 

My dear,” he continued, holding up his glass of Ma 
deira, ‘1 drink your health and happiness.". 

He could hardly bave had a more lovely toast. Miss 
Dolly Loring was twenty; she was wholesomely and 
healthily beautiful; she was happy and high-spirited 
She nodded gayly at the old-fashioned ceremony, which 
had been observed daily ever since she, as a little girl, 
had taken her mother’s place at the head of the table ; 
then she swung her coffee-cup towards her father, say 
ing 

‘And I return your toast, sir. Here's to the day and 
to its saint, and to my darling Valentine—the best and 
handsomest and dearest man in all the world.” She 
smiled at her father, and blew a kiss across the centre- 
piece of roses 

“St. Valentine's day—bless my soul! so it is,” said he. 
‘I'm thinking, Dorothy, that 'twould be better for you 
and better for him if some other man could share that 
toast with me.” 

“Father,” she said, severely, ‘‘ you are extremely dis- 
agreeable. And you are going to talk about Jack.” 

Jack was the very desirable man whom Miss Dorothy 
would not allow to propose to her. Jack was a fine fel- 
low; Jack's father was Mr. Loring’s oldest friend; Jack 
was devotedly in love. But Miss Dolly was—well, Miss 
Dolly; and how Jack could imagine such things she could 
not understand, 

“I wonder,” said Mr. Loring, almost wistfully, “if 
some day you will know what a man’s love means to a 
woman? Tell me, my dear, how have you celebrated the 
festival?” 

“Oh, such a morning!” she replied, delighted at the 
subject's change went to Mrs. Aldrich’s for the 
Church Aid meeting. There were twenty of us there, 
and we talked over things, and did a lot of good.” 

‘Were all of you in need of church aid?” 
** Of course not, but we took a hansom—” 
‘Twenty in one cab? I should think—” 
tupa!’ Jane Haight and I took a hansom, and drove 
down town to ask about a poor woman in a tenement. It 
was the queerest place I ever saw.” 

‘‘Not wo queer, | hope. You must be careful, Dor- 
othy, of church aid in hansoms, Where was it?” 

“On Bleecker Street, I think, or some unknown wil- 
derness. Why, it was below Fourteenth!” 

Mr. Loring Gasiel as he thought of the pleasant Sun- 
day afternoons when he used to walk ‘‘’way up town” 
to take the country air in Washington Park, and he said, 
“The next time you go, take some one more valiant 


than Jennie Haight.’ 
hesitated. 

“Who could be more warlike than Jane, Wilmot?” 
Wilmot: was lighting Mr. Loring’s cigar, and smiled re- 
spectfully. ‘‘Or you, father?” she went on. ‘‘ You 
would be the very one, I promised to go this afternoon 
and leave some grapes. Will you come?” 

**I may as well make a day of it, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Loring, complacently. ‘* Where does the woman live?” 

**In Bleecker Street, near the Bowery,” said the girl, 
with a little clap of the hands at the prospect of having 
her father for the afternoon. ‘‘Do you know where I 
inean?” 

‘“* Yes,” he replied, rising and looking down into the 
tire—‘‘ yes, I know where you mean. Your mother used 
to live near there, Dolly.” 

He seldom spoke of his wife, or of the perfect happiness 
of their life together. Dorothy had learned little of it, 
the subject had come to be regarded as a sacred one be- 
tween them, and whenever her father alluded to it she 
made no answer, but simply went to him and let her 
hand rest in his, in token of her sympathy for his loss of 
some great thing beyond her comprehension. She did so 
now, and, after a moment's silence, fastened a rose in his 
coat 

* There!” she said, patting it affectionately; ‘‘ now we 
are ready—that is, if you really care to go.” 

‘‘Of course I care to go,” said her father, briskly. 
“ Order the carriage, by all means, and I will carry out 
the grape-basket.” 

They drove slowly down the gray shining avenue and 
crossed the tumult of Broadway at Bleecker Street. At 
that time in the afternoon the chief inhabitants of the 
district seemed to be children; the chief visible industry 
seemed to be the gathering of kindling-wood from the 
gateways of towering warehouses. The clattering rum- 
ble of endless lines of truck-wagons made conversation 
in the Loring carriage impossible; but Mr. Loring, with a 
great show of interest, pointed out to his daughter some 
battered houses which they passed—the mansions of the 
fashionable quarter of fifty years ago. 

The coachman stopped before he reached the Bowery, 
and the groom jumped down and stood ready on the 
curb. Mr. Loring leaned forward and looked out. The 
brick house in front of which the carriage stood was the 
familiar type of the old-fashioned New York dwelling. 
Its narrow doorway was surrounded by masses of 
weather-beaten carving and scaling stucco, with a broken 
and dusty fan-light above, and the stone steps were worn 
almost cresent-shaped. There were three stories, with 
little dormer windows at the top, and the small panes of 
glass were dingy and dark. A Chinese laundry was es- 
tablished in the basement, and the lower part of the 
street front was covered with signs of cloak-makers and 
workers in feathers. 

**Good Lord! Dolly,” the old gentleman asked, under 
his breath aud slowly, ‘‘ this isn’t the place, is it?” 

“Indeed it is,” Miss Loring replied, highly satisfied at 
her father’s apparent consternation, ‘and isn’t it fright- 
ful?” 

“I can’t see anything particularly frightful—but it's 
mighty strange. Mighty strange!” 

jorothy was out first, with the basket. As they climbed 
the steps, Miss Loring thought she saw a curious ex- 
pression of bewilderment and uncertainty upon her 
father’s face, and she could not understand it. 

**You needn't come in, dear,” she said. 
along quite well by myself.” 

**Oh no,” her father replied; ‘ we will both go.” 

But his voice faltered the least bit, it seemed to her, 
and he stood for a while outside the open door and looked 
about him searchingly, his hand resting upon the on 
iron scroll-work which formed the railing. Then he too 
off his hat with unconscious formality, and together they 
passed into the house. 


He was going to suggest Jack, but 


**T can get 


**Mrs. Conlin lives in the back room,” said Miss Loring. 
** Look at the stairs—aren't they splendid?” 

The old solid wood-work still remained in the narrow 
hall, and the heavy panelled doors continued to do service. 
Dorothy knocked on one of these at the end of the pas- 
sage, and, receiving the consent of a quivering voice, they 
entered a dark chamber, where a woman lay sick upon a 
bed. ‘The windows opened upon a sunless reeking court, 
and the air of the low-ceilinged room was stifling. 

Dorothy resolved to make haste with her mission. She 
left the fruit, with a cheery agreement to call often again, 
and a promise of a hospital bed unless a change for the 
better came ; and then she turned and saw her father lean 
ing against the crumbling mantel of the boarded fireplace 

**Come here, Dolly,” he said, in a trembling but eager 
undertone. ‘Stand here by my side. There!” He put 
her arm in his. ‘‘A long time ago, Dolly,” said he, very 
softly, “ your mother and I were married here.” 

Puzzled and amazed, she did not speak at first, but put 
a hand on his shoulder and drew closer to him. An in- 
definable sweetness of association touched her heart, even 
as it had touched his, and they both in silence looked 
about the gloomy room with moistening eyes. In some 
mysterious way it seemed to her that she was sharing her 
father’s vision of his youth, and her heart vibrated with 
sympathy as he spoke to her. 

**It is a great many years since I have been here—so 
many that I had almost forgotten where it was, for I 
meant never to come here again. This used to be the 
back drawing-room. I asked her to be my wife here, 
too—over by that window. There were rose-bushes out 
side of it then.” 

** An’ where's the beef bone, darlin’, for me soup?” in 
quired Mrs. Conlin, who had been busy with the contents 
of the basket. 

**We'll send you more supplies as soon as possible, 
madam,” Mr. Loring replied, bowing politely ‘I hope 
my daughter may succeed in making you comfortable and 
well. We took the liberty of looking about your room 
for a moment.” 

"Tis an onfit hole,” said Mrs. Conlin, 
woman,” 

As they went away, Dolly noticed a flower upon the 
mantel. It was her father’s rose. 

In front of his library fire that afternoon, enveloped as 
they both were with the tender sentiment of the old house 
and the old room, he told Dorothy at her bidding the story 
of his courtship—how her mother could not believe in 
his love at first, how the cruelly false barrier which had 
foolishly raised itself between them was broken down, 
and how they found in each other their life’s happiness 
For the first time he told his daughter this, and Dolly 
listened and wondered and looked into the fire. She had 
never heard before a true story like this. She had never 
been forced to think of such things as realities. She had 
never before been brought face to face with the truth and 
the responsibility of life and love, but she began at least 
to understand, and to trust her heart to guide her. 

“It is all very marvellous,” said Dolly. 

**Very marvellous, my dear child; it is very human. 
It is for each one of us some time and somehow, and it is 
for you—God bless you! Dorothy—if you only knew.” 

She was sitting on the floor by the side of his chair, 
and he kissed her before he rose to turn up the wick of 
the lamp. A maid entered with a tray, and in the distant 
depths a door-bell sounded. 

** Here’s the tea,” said Mr. Loring; ‘‘ and here, if T mis 
take not, is Mr. Jack Appleton. Shall we let him join our 
St. Valentine’s party?” , 

Perhaps the fire made the little blush on Dolly's face 
when Jack came in, and perhaps the fire seemed to put the 
glimmerings of a new light in her eyes as she greeted him 
At any rate, had Mr. Appleton been sensibly grateful, he 
would have paid the homage of the day to Mrs. Conlin of 
Bleecker Street, 


for a dacint 
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Twenty-third Annual Statement of 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


January Ist, 1899. 






<& INSUR Ney ASSETS. 
~) aa XL Bonds and Mortgages ..................... $10, 489,318.63 
~, “ ‘S DN GB eda ok wae a 3.557:234-29 
“i Railroad Bonds, (Market Value)............. 9,054,906.25 
oe Municipal Bonds, (Market Value). ......... 3,167,718.75 
A U. S. Government Bonds, (Market Value)... 111,000.00 
PRUDENTIAL Cash in Banks and Office.................. 1,311,107.03 
rgd * } Interests and Rents, due and accrued....... 308,243.00 
i y eed oF ™ Loans on Collateral Securities.............. 30,000.00 
TAR | ge ee 225,570.52 
Deferred Premiums in course of collection... 632,007.05 
Ra FE oa 2, Se ea Se raids ner AL $28,887,196.42 
Se: LIABILITIES. 
S Reserve on Policies ..............20000eh05 $22,877,071.00 
= ~~ — aS Capital and Surplus to Policy-holders....... 5,888,894.76 
NY be DAY ap Spe nies 
A mMOUN to 30,000 | Fe NG LIE os 6 85 i cewidets v0 ps died ____ 121,230.66 
. — Sains. Pia bch neu bsechsaimcinn ict $28,887,196.42 


The Prudential’s Record for 1898 shows remarkable gains in those Depart- 
ments of its business which add Strength, Progress, and Prosperity. 


ASSETS . : P ‘ increased to nearly ‘ 29 MILLION DOLLARS 
SURPLUS ‘ ' ‘ increased to nearly, . 6 MILLION DOLLARS 
INCOME . . , ‘ increased to over, : 17 MILLION BOLLARS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE increased to over . . 414 MILLION DOLLARS 
POLICIES IN FORCE . increased to nearly , 3 MILLIONS 


CLAIMS PAID DURING 1298 onover — , . . 43 THOUSAND POLICIES 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS during 1898 over, : 5 MILLION DOLLARS 
TOTAL PAID POLICY-HOLDERS te date,over , . 36 MILLION DOLLARS 


THE PRUDENTIAL wrote during 1898 over ONE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS of Insurance. 


Covering all the plans devised for protection and investment. Full information gladly furnished. 


“The Prudential Insurance Company 


..of America... 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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BOUT AMBER. 


ALTHovGH amber is not a precious stone, or 
anything of the sort, it is nevertheless a pre- 
cious material, one full of picturesque interest, 
and very beautiful to boot. Most of the amber 

of the world has been found thrown up on the shores of 
the Baltic Sea, and is supposed to be the residuum of old 
and huge forests of a period before the civilization of the 
world began. A little is found in this country, a little in 
England, a little in the far Orient; a little of it is mined, 
and there the fossil trees, whose gum it was, are still in 
evidence in the strata with the gum exuding from them; 
but the most of the world’s amber comes from the Prus- 
sian coast, 

Originally the appropriation of any piece of the amber 
found along the shore was punished with death. At pres- 
ent the region is let out to contractors, and the coast is 
patrolled for trespassers. Quantities of the precious sub- 
stance are thrown on the beach after great storms; and in 
winter the amber-fishers break through the ice and gather 
it by hauling up the sea-weed into which it has become 
imbedded, or go out into deep water and spear up the 
masses of sea-weed that carry it. 

The great entrepot for the sale of amber is in Vienna, 

















O. X.—FASHION’S SLAVES. 


Jusr what that subtle something is which 
is called fashion is much too difficult to ex- 
press in words. It envelops and surrounds 
all human beings like an atmosphere from 

which it is impossible to escape. It is more influential 
than anything else in shaping the ends and aims of man 
kind. Preachers’ words fall before it without influence. 
The claims of relationship and friendship are slight in 
comparison with it. The origin of fashion is very obscure. 
It is found in the deepest springs that move to action the 
human being. In the adoption of ceremonial customs, 
lerbert Spencer has pointed out, the tendency has 
been to exalt the individual, to place some one above 
the others to whom is given distinction. Fashion, on the 
other hand, is the struggle of the individual to become like 
the exalted one. To conform to the appearance, the ac- 
tion, the peculiarities, whatever they may be, is compul 
sory in the ceremony, while in the matter of fashion it is 
voluntary—*‘a reverent imitation of superiors by inferi 
ors,” as our philosopher has put it. He thus continues: 
‘* Imitative, then, from the beginning, first of a superior’s 
defects, and then, little by little, of other traits peculiar 
to him, fashion has ever tended towards equalization. 
Serving to obscure and eventually to obliterate the marks 
of class distinction, it has favored the growth of individu- 
ality, and by so doing has aided in weakening ceremonial, 
which implies subordination of the individual.” 

Fashion, then, from this stand-point is not a bane, but a 
blessing to humanity. If individuals would, as separate 
units, follow only that which is best and most beneficial 
to him or to her, in the rotation of changes which follow 
in all the details of life at the mandate of fashion, it 
would be well, and there would be tio need of a ser 
mon on the slavery to fashion in its relation to life and 
health; but it is the unreasoning devotion to that which 
is not only ridiculous and absurd, but even harmful and 
injurious, which makes the bondage and then rivets the 
fetters, 


NTO EVERY WALK AND EVERY DETAIL OF 
| life enters the question of fashion. The many curi 
ous and odd performances of humanity which have 
been the result have filled the book-shelves of libraries 
with volumes which describe these vagaries. Fashion, 
instead of being a beneficent goddess, uplifting and ele 
valing the individual after the ideas of Herbert Spencer, 
has become “the most inexorable tyrant to which the 
greater part of mankind are willing slaves.” There is no 
part of the human frame that has not felt its ———s 
and crippling effects. The head has been deformed anc 
misshapened by pressure. The skin has been tattooed 
and painted, the ears have been pierced and elongated, 
and rings and ornaments have been thrust into them 
and into the nose. The lips have been transpierced, and 
heavy ornaments hung from both under and upper lip. 
The fingers have been twisted, and long nails grown that 
were worse than claws. The teeth have been filed and 
split, or knocked out. The feet have been compressed 
and dwarfed out of all semblance to their original shape. 
Thus has the humen race been tortured and crippled by 
the iron bands of fashion and custom. To-day the same 
unyielding pressure is brought upon those who are the 
dwellers in civilized countries, and the obedience is as 
complete and abject. It is strange how impossible it is 
to escape this all-pervading influence and to throw off the 
trammels. One would think, in these days when reason is 
cultivated and independence of thought and action and 
true liberty is preached and taught, that the invisible, un- 
definable influence of fashion might be set at naught, but 
it cannot be. The bondage of uncomfortable fashions can 
only be set aside through the accident of some other pre- 
vailing mode—never through moral suasion. The enact- 
ment of laws to restrain extravagance, which were fre- 
quently passed in the Middle Ages, were without effect. 
[xtravagance was indulged iu the more, the lower classes 
striving to emulate the upper classes. 


HE STRUGGLE OF PARENTS TO BETTER 
+ their children and to leave them the means of rising 
higher in the world than they is pathetic in the 
extreme. Life is spent in a slavery that money may be 
handed down to the children, in order that they may 
make more show and display. The burden of inherited 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


where it is cut and carved into faceted beads and fanciful 
shapes. This is very delicate work, owing to the brittle 
nature of the article, and requires an unusual skill and 
artistry. Sometimes an insect is found sealed into the 
gum, the chief interest of which is that it is an extinct in- 
sect of a long vanished past. When any modern insect 
is found in what —_ to be amber, it is known not to 
be amber, but merely gum-copal. Amber can be told 
from copal by the fact that the flame of burning copal is 
steady, while that of amber snaps and sparkles. It is dis- 
tinguished from its imitation in glass by biting it, the 
glass resisting the teeth stoutly, the amber seeming to 
yield to the bite. True amber, moreover, is electrical; 
indeed, electricity takes its name from the old Greek name 
for amber, and none of its imitations has any power of 
that nature. The best amber will attract to itself various 
articles with great celerity; if warmed by rubbing, the 
second quality will attract with much less force; and with 
every less fineness of grade, resulting usually from melt 
ing and-remelting; the power diminishes, till after the 
fourth quality has been reached there is no electrical 
power left at all. 

When the best amber is carved the morsels left from 
the carving are melted, moulded, and then recut, and the 
result is considered of the second quality. This process 








LIFE AND HEALTH 


BY GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M.D. 


traditions is passed on to the next generation without a 
question whether the inheritors could not be benefited in 
some other way. What a thing it would be were it pos 
sible that all the manners and ways of living could be 
changed with a view to the great betterment of every- 
body! The house we live in, the arrangement, the fur 
nishing, the ornamentation, are all under the control of 
that invisible influence called custom or fashion. The 
dishes we use, the manner of arranging the table, the 
amount and kinds of food, are all determined for us by 
tradition inherited from preceding generations. True, 
the influence of imitation and travel is seen very clearly 
in the ways of living, but inheritance has very much to do 
with our eating and sleeping, with our houses avd our 
furniture. We therefore stagger under not only the 
influences of the fashions of the day, but strata upon 
strata of fashions inherited from generation to generation. 
No one has the courage, if even the inclination, to face 
this problem of daily living, and to look at it philosophi- 
cally and correct the defects, Some few may, but they are 
called cranks, people with fads, peculiar. Rather than 
bear such imputations one would do anything. Fashion 
cau only be overcome by fashion, not by laws or logic, 
not by philosophy or resolution, not by excommunicatin 

Pope or legislative bodies. Humanity is only now rm 
then released from bondage by one fashion necessitating 
and compelling the setting aside of injurious modes and 
the adoption of those which are better. To illustrate, the 
dress of Dr. Mary Walker incited derision. The bicycle 
becomes the fashion, and, lo! all Paris adopts bloomers. 
The game of golf having become the mode, ladies wear 
the short skirts that convenience, cleanliness, ease of 
going about, would have recommended in vain. The 
reformers of ‘‘ rainy-day clubs ” find to their dismay that 
they cannot reap the credit they wish, as these out-of-door 
sports have made the reformers’ dress the fashion of the 

ay. 


is the restlessness and constant desire for change: 

Fashion is change. It presides over all the un- 
stable and ever-varying possibilities in every department 
of human life. It is a legitimate outcome of the times, 
therefore, that the changes of fashion should be more 
feverish and extravagant than ever. It is not only that 
styles of dress and personal adornment are varied with 
every week or month, but dwellings and their contents 
undergo the same. Houses that used to stand while the 
centuries passed, now only last a decade or two. They 
are pulled down, altered and made over, in much the 
same way as a dressmaker would turn, change, and re- 
make a dress; the architect is to the house what the 
modiste is to the gown. Furniture also follows the law 
of prevailing change; wall-papers, curtains, table appoint- 
ments, even cooking utensils, are all modelled on new 
lines and fashions every six months. Now it-is no use to 
preach against this epidemic of change. To rebel against 
it is a waste of life and health. The old preaching 
was to resist these innovations as the only hope of salva- 
tion, but the new gospel must be, yield to the existing 
order of things, get all the pleasure and happiness out of 
the constant whirl of novelties. Sigh not for the times 
long gone when houses were built to last forever, and the 
pitcher could go to the well year after year without being 
broken. The jugglers who instigate and keep up this 
perpetual whirl are the merchants and manufacturers, 
and they do it for the good of trade.- They are the high- 
priests of fashion and you are in their power. If you do 
not yield, you will be crushed with sighing and longing 
after the unattainable. Do not yield to the weakness of 
becoming attached to anything earthly, for the corroding 
teeth of time and usage will gnaw it away, and you cap- 
not replace it with its like again. Place not your affec- 
tions on such things. Make no useless resistance. If you 
do you will use up time and strength in a vain search 
after the impossible. Deck and cover up the chains that 
bind, and yield with as good grace as is possible. 


HAT HAS BEEN SAID WITH REFERENCE 

to houses and belongings is equally true of dress. 

So much strength and feeling are wasted in the 

vain attempt to stem the tide of ever-changing forms and 
fabrics! It takes more nerve than was required of the 
martyrs at the stake to become an out-and-out dress-re- 
former. It is no use. It should never be required of 
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can be repeated four or five times, but each time the grade 
is of less value than that of the time before. 

The great purchasers of amber are among the Moham- 
medans; and wonderful specimens are to be found in the 
Turkish markets. The women are very fond of it, both 
for its color and its fragrance, to illumine their toilettes, 
and the men use it for mouth-pieces to their pipes; as the 
friendly pipe is passed from mouth to mouth, and wipin 
it would be a great solecism, it is made of amber, which is 
supposed by the Turks to resist infection. We will see 
mothers even in this enlightened country who secure a 
string of amber beads around their child’s throat with a 
no wiser pu and belief. 

While this brilliant and beautiful substance has no 
power of separating and ye cory rays of light as a 
erystal has, it has the power of holding the rays in itself 
till it looks like solidified sunshine. There is a soft radi- 
ance, like that of yellow harvest-moons, in the cloudy and 
milky amber—the most valuable sort; and both that and 
the kind of a clear golden transparence is beautiful enough 
for queens to wear and kings to give their favorites; no 
wonder that it has again become attractive to the butter- 
flies of fashion, who may tire of their pretty playthings, 
but will always return to them in due time, as a child re- 
turns with new joy to a long forgotten-toy. 











mortal woman, whether in the name of economy, health, 
or oe else. All women, and men too, are slaves to 
the dictates of the tyrannical goddess, who has always 
had this sway; for the poet says: 


I’ faith each week had its fashions, 
From Eve's to the day» that are here. 


How can we get away from anything that has lasted so 
long? It is a useless cupintlione of nerve force and 
strength. If the sleeves are tight and uncomfortable, bear 
it ———, for they will be larger by spring, and will go 
on expanding until it takes more to make them than the 
whole dress besides. If the skirts trail to-day, they will 
be short to-morrow. A noted authority assures us that 
there will never more be anything new in the way of 
dress, and that whatever has been worn in the past is sure 
to be worn in the future. The only thing that can be 
done, then, isto conform to the modes, to yield to the dress- 
maker, selecting that which is least objectionable, and be 

guiling her into allowing you as much freedom as she 
consistently can. Any other course is out of the ques- 
tion. Submission is the duty of slaves, and all are fash 

ion’s slaves; it is no use to deny it. One must live in as 
happy and Jere a manner in the bondage, and not 
be made unhappy and discontented by any of those un 

balanced individwals who would try to urge you that an 
opposite course is possible. They disturb your peace of 
mind, and consequently your health. In any unobserv- 
able surreptitious way that you can adopt to make your 
self more comfortable 1 should advise you by all means to 
do so. For instance,many people pinch themselves in 
various parts of their anatomy, such as their hands, their 
waists, their feet. It is entirely unnecessary to do this, 
for most of fashion’s votaries will never know or ap- 
preciate such sacrifices of personal comfort, but in form, 
colors, and fabrics you must yield. So great an influence 
has habit that one does not feel well unless well dressed, 
by which is meant some concessions to fashion. Invalids 
and people who are not strong, and those who are con 

valescing will feel better in mind and body, their spirits 
will be brighter, if clad in becoming attire. Much could 
be said about dress as a remedia! measure, and the subject 
is commended to your attention. 


HE EFFECT OF DRESS UPON THE MANNERS 
o and feelings of children is very great. Children do 

not worship fashion after the slavish manner of their 
elders. They are dependent upon those who have them 
in charge for the cut, style, and quality of their clothes. 
It is a thousand pities that these duties are not better per- 
formed. The desire to trick out a child in fantastic and 
odd raiment is wellnigh irresistible among those who are 
the devotees of fashion. Costly laces and embroideries, 
curious and weird-shaped garments, flaunting hats, things 
which make the little people look like puppets, are put 
upon them. Ease, comfort, inconspicuous raiment, which 
will remove from the developing mind the thought of 
clothes and check the love oF display, and the develop- 
ment of vanity should be the aim of all who have the care 
of children, no matter how devoted they themselves are 
to the great goddess. 


HE CEREMONIALS WHICH HAVE SUR- 
T rounded the dead from earliest times to the present 

form one of the strangest and weirdest chapters in 
the history of the human race. The dictates of fashion 
are more imperative here than anywhereelse. The habili- 
ments of woe of the present day, the long flowing crape 
veils which smother, blind, and sadden one; the black 
garments, crape betrimmed; the heavy, black-bordered 
paper and cards that make one shudder to look at; the 
withdrawal from society and diversion at the very time 
when they are most needful—are some of the slavish ex- 
actions that fashion decrees. The ceremonies and the 
burials are against the best welfare of humanity. But 
inherited ideas and pee of long custom will not 
yield to innovations, and it will be a long time before one 
can be reconciled to any other rites than that of ‘‘ earth 
to earth and ashes to ashes.” The mind revolts at the 
idea of the quick-consuming flames of cremation, and dis- 
misses the thought as intolerable, custom having made it 

ible to receive with equanimity the slow a disgust- 
‘ng process which takes place in the grave, the results of 
which are often a detriment and a menace to the living. 






























THE HOUSEHOLD 





Mas. C. B.—Address the F. W. Devoe & ©. T. Ray- 
nolds Company, corner of Fulton and William streets, 
New York city. 


Leature-work.—The Decorative Art Society, No. 
14 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York city, will give 
you full particulars regarding the work about which 
you inquire. 


Mus. J. E. W.—Any living-room twenty-two and a 
half feet by nine must necessarily present a problem ; 
bat you have one great advantage—your doors and 
your windows, to say nothing of your fireplace, are 
most delightfully arranged for a place of ite size, and 
they make it possible to do mach more than you would 
at first imagine. 

Of course you want to suggest all the width that 
you have, and even more of it. Your bay-window 
coming directly opposite your door helps you to do 
this, Put a low window-seat there, and cushion it, 
and on no account ase figured lace curtains falling di- 
rectly to the floor. Keep your curtains drawn, else 
you will always seem to be shut in a narrow space. 
If you are afraid of the gaze of the passer-by, put in 
leaded panes, always lovely. Nobody can see through 
these, unless he presses his nose against the pane. 
Then, on the other side of the bay-window—in fact, 
on all four sides of the room—put low bookcases, not 
more than five and a half inches wide and four feet 
high. This may seem at first to be taking off valuable 
space from the width of your room, but it can easily 
be made up for by other effects which we intend to pro- 
duce. For instance, over these low shelves put brass 
sconces ; or if you have none, then candles and candle- 
sticks. When these are lighted a feeling of width is 
immediately added. You might use long narrow 
mirrors over the shelves, but I fear that twenty-two 
and a half feet of them would be too much. The sconces 
give you reflective surfaces, which is all you want. 

Do not have a centre table or anything bet ween the 
door and the bay window. But across your other 
window, at the farther end of the room and opposite 
the fireplace, have an oblong table. Place it far 
enough away from the window to give space for a 
chair. If you have one of those beautiful brass jar- 
diniéres, now so coustantly used, put that on the table 
with growing plants, At any rate, put flowers there, 
a high vase, or something to produce an impression of 
height, and so to overcome the sense of narrowness in 
the room. On this table lay a dark blue or dark green, 
or even a black, velvet cover exactly fitting the top of 
the table, and bind the edges with dali gilt braid 
sewed flat. Lay on this your portfolio, your silver 
inkstand, and all your other silver writing arrange 
ments, with the small candle for your sealing-wax. 
Draw a chair up to the table, on the side nearest the 
wiudow, as I have said. In front and close against 
this table, facing the fire, place a sofa; by its side a 
chair or « table, as the case may be. Those special 
effects you must study for yourself, letting them be au 
outgrowth of your necessities. 

On the left hand of the fireplace, and at right angles 
to it, place another sofa, having its back to the little 
window which is only twenty inches wide. Behind 
the sofa and by this little window have a tall palm or 
a rabber-plant. It will fill a space you would not oth- 
erwise occupy. By the end of the sofa put a table for 
lamp and books, or even for small silver ornaments. 
On the other side of the fire put a comfortable 
chair. Then, if you have but one visitor, you can sit 
with her on the sofa, while if you have two, one can 
occupy tae chair. All can enjoy the fire—even those 
on the sofa by the writing-table—and your guests, 
while distributing themselves comfortably around the 
room, can still, when necessary, be part of the general 
company. 


M. G. P.—A miscellaneous programme would be 
very successful if kept to one scheme. 
An Evening with Edwin Booth, 

A biographical sketch of the actor should be read 
If such a sketch is not replete with incident and anec- 
dote, an independent paper should be prepared, or 
an address containing such material should be given 
Besides this, numerous short articles might be read. 
If you would turn over the newspaper files to a year 
subsequent to his death and a few years previous, 
much profitable matter might be found. Also maga- 
zine articles judiciously cut would be of great help 
And allusion should be made to the memorial window 
now placed in the Clurch of the Transfiguration, or, as 
it is better known, the Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner, A happy climax to the evening would be the ren- 
dering of scenes recalling Booth’s most famous parts 

Shylock, Iago, aud Hamlet. Suitable Shaksperean 
music, by Mendelssohn, Grieg, and Meyerbeer, may be 
gracefully introdaced into the programme 


For instance, 


Mus. A. C.—The Valentine Party will be a very 
charming entertainment, | am certain. Here are one 
or two suggestions to add to those you plan. Ask 
each guest to bring a valentine of some kind—a pic- 
ture, an original or quoted verse or bit of prose which 
will bear illustration—each girl one appropriate for a 
man, and vice-versa. When the guests have all ar- 
rived and handed in their valentines, put those for the 
girls in one tray, those for the meu in another, and Jet 
each one draw, When all have drawn and pondered 
a few minutes over the valentines, each must get up 
und act out as far as possible the interpretation of the 
one he or she drew, then all guess who has written it, 

Another idea is matching hearts. You should pre- 
pare half as many hearts—made of card-board colored 
with pink—as there will be guests, and cut each one 
down the middle irregularly, and cut no two alike. 
When the time comes for supper, the half-hearts are 
distributed, and the man and girl whose halves fit to 
make a whole heart are partners. You can write on 
the hearts, if you wish, an appropriate quotation, half 
on each half, so that the whole heart will bear a com- 
plete ‘saying. St. Valentine's colors are, you know, 
rove and white, so, to be in keeping with the spirit of 
the entertainers, all the viands should be, as far as 
possible, rose color and white. Let me alter the mewa 
you quote a litile, but certainly serve the supper at the 
small tables. Have, first, jellied chicken, and sand- 
wiches, and tomato salad, and olives, instead of tomato 
Salad and chicken sandwiches, and cut the plain but- 
tered bread into heart-shaped forms for sandwiches. 
Then have pink ices, and heart-shaped cakes covered 
with pink icing, and kisses, and lady-fingers tied with 
pink ribbon. Last of all serve coffee and small rose- 
colored and white bonbons tn heart-shaped boxes 
Decorate the tables with rose and white, and your en- 
tertainment will leave nothing to be desired. : 
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b people had kept the same customs and traditions. 


> by it, lives a colony of French fisher-folk, whose fa- 
Rp thers and grandfathers before them brought herring 
* and mackerel from the North Sea. Each boy, when 
* large enough, sails with the fleet; each girl becomes 


, ‘ ous, watching for the returning vessels. Then, with 
% strong arms, the girls help unload and sort the fish, 
§ prepare them for exporting, or sell them in the town. 
The accompanying photograph represents a typi 
e cal “fish- wife” of Boulogne, in holiday attire. She 
% wears the usual short skirt, ample apron, and large, 
“ round, flaring cap of fluted white muslin. 
, ‘ Although one of the earliest sewing-machines 
, 5 was produced in France, by Thimonnier, about 
@ seventy years ago, the SINGER is now the recog 
@ nized standard there, more being used in Paris than 
5 of all others, in spite of many cheaply made imita- 
> tions. At the last Paris Exposition the genuine 
R Singers received highest awards for superior excel 
% lence of design and construction. 


% Sold on Instalments. You can try one 






Offices in Every 


FRANCE (Boulogne-sur-mer) 


. Within the last half-century so great improvement has been made in the 
s means for transportation that the amount of travel has greatly increased. 
Modern ideas have thus been infused where for centuries before the 


old costumes are fast disappearing, to be replaced by modern dress. 
. But occasionally a corner is found where the people yet cling to 
Such a corner exists in the fortified seaport of 


The historical old town on the hill is fast falling into decay as the 


new town on its slope becomes more thickly populated with English- 
“ speaking people. In the midst of this newness, but unchanged 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Thus the quaint 


FREE. Old Machines taken in Exchange ® 


City in the World 
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COMPANY'S f-~<-<., 


Makes Cooking Easy 
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«= 43 We 
have the largest mann. 
factory in ihe world from 
which we sell direct to the con. 
sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 
ing the profits of the dealer and the com 

missions of the agents. NO money copeases, \ 
been ped on adage’ al 


until instrument — 
in yourown house. 


Sold on instaiments. 


for catalogue at once if you want to obtain 
. the greatest bargain ever offered. Write , 
\. your name and address plam/ly, and we 
will send by mail same day letter is 
SS Positivel Quarantee 44 
every. Organ and Piano 
twenty-five years. 


Teceived. 





$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


Easy payment. Send 










and 


free from all 


THE ONLY DANDRUFF CURE 


Essentially an Ideal HAIR TONIC for LADIES, as it is 


P.J. Eicnnorr, Professor of Dermatology, Elberfeld,Germany. 
Send for instructive pamphlet on treatment of the HAIR. 
Sole U.S. Agents, MULHENS & KROPFF, 35 and 37 White Street, New York. 


Positive Preventive of Baldness. 


oily or fatty substances. Invented by 
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TOILET POWDER— CEL. FAY, » laventor 
9, Rue deia Paix, Paris.—Cantion. None Gennine but those bearing the word “ FRANCE” and the sig CH. FAY 
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Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of authors, 


_ will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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Lov.—The words reception and at home are synony- 
mous—both mean an entertainment which takes place 
between certain stated hours in the afternoon or 
evening, where refreshments are served and no espe- 
cial order of amusement is provided, unless it is spe- 
cified in the invitations, and to which the hostess gen- 
erally sends invitations to all on her calling list. These 
large functions are usually givep for some especial 
purpose, as to introduce a débutante into society, or 
to celebrate a wedding anniversary, or for the bride 
and groom after the wedding ceremony ; or they may 
be given merely that the hostess may meet all her 
friends. 

There is, however, a decided distinction between a 
reception or an at home and a tea or “days.” An in- 
vitation to the first is engraved on a sheet of note- 
paper or a large-sized card, and is formally worded. 
The hours for the afternoon function are usually from 
four until sevea, and one may expect to find at the 
house or place of entertainment decorations of flowers 
and greens, and quite an elaborate repast provided ; 
but an invitation to a tea or to “days” does not im- 
ply that anything but the simplest kind of a menu will 
be served, nor any but simple preparations be made. 
The invitations to the latter entertainments may be 
the hostess’s visiting-cards with the address and “tea 
at four o'clock ” written in one corner ; or if the host- 
ess prefers to receive informally on more than one 
day, she may have the form “ Fridays,” or “ Fridays 
in February,” or “ Firet and third Fridays in Febra- 
ary,” or whatever days she chooses, written or en- 
graved on her cards. If you are a little puzzled to 
know which to give of ail these different kinds of 
functions, all more or less on the same order, let me 
suggest that it is better, under ordinary circumstances, 
to give a tea or to have “days” than to attempt a large 
reception. The hostess may then send out her visiting- 
cards with one of the forms given above written in the 
corner to every person she wants to invite to the func- 
tion; she may also serve the simple but conventional 
tea or ‘‘day” menu, which consists merely of tea, pos- 
sibly bouillon or chocolate, and dainty sandwiches aud 
cake. The service of this modest fare must be very 
attractive. The tea table should be spread with a epot- 
less damask or lace tea-cloth; the silver teapot, hot- 
water kettle, sugar and cream utensils, and teaspoons 
must all be radiant; the teacups should be of pretty 
china, and removed just as svon as they are soiled, and 
the platters or plates which hold the sandwiches and 
the cake should be covered with doilies, Sandwiches 
made of thinly cut buttered bread and fliled with a 
lettuce-leaf spread with mayonnaise, chopped nuts, or 
any of the numberless varieties of sandwich filling are 
the proper thing to serve, and small cakes or thin 
slices of cake for those who are inclined to sweets. I 
always advise a hostess to have some one to help her 
at the tea table who is, like herself, prettily dressed 
for the occasion in a high-necked becoming house 
dress, and, above all, some one who understands how 
to make and to mix a good cup of tea. 


Constant Reaper.—Here are two forme of resigna- 
tion addressed to the secretary of the club; both are 
perfectly currect, 80 choose which one you like best: 


My pear Mas, Surru,—I find that it will be impos- 
sible for me to retain my membership in the —~ Club 
after January 1, 1899. I regret to be obliged te hand 
in my resignation, but other duties make it necessary. 

Sincerely Yours, etc. 


My peas Mes, Surrn,—Will you be good enongh to 
accept my resignation from the ~ Club, as it will be 
impossible for me to retain my membership after Jan- 
uary 1,18897 Regretting that I am obliged to resign, 
I am, etc. 


Mas. F.—I regret that the anewer to your former 
question was not entirely satisfactory, If I knew 
a little more about the kind of entertainment you in- 
tend to give, how many people you wish to invite, and 
how much you want to spend, | might be able to give 
a better answer; but when you merely write that you 
want a programme for an entertainment to be given 
after the holidays, I am a little at a loss to know how 
to advise you. Are you opposed to curds? They are 
always a good way of entertaining, and you will find 
in Answers to Correspondents, to * Mra. Eagene,” Ba- 
zap No, 45, a description of one of the pleasantest 
ways of making an evening enjoyable for a number of 
guests. See also answer to “ E. W.8.,”" in Bazar No. 
47, where some new games, not cards, are given. Here 
are some other suggestions: One of the most amusing 
evenings I ever spent was at a “* Character Party.” As 
we entered the room the hostess pinned on the back 
of each guest a placard bearing a name famous in his- 
tory or fiction, and throughout the evening, antil we 
guessed who we were representing, each of us was ad- 
dressed by al] the others in keeping with our assumed 
character. The object of the game was to guess, from 
the conversation of the other guests, who we were 
supposed to be, and at the same time to use our own 
ingenuity to prevent every one else from discovering 
too easily whom they were unconsciously personating. 
“Hunts” of any kind are always popular, and a pea- 
nut hunt, especially, creates much fun, The hostess 
should wrap up each peanut separately in a bit of tis- 
sue-paper—some in yellow, some in blue paper—and 
hide them in every imaginable place about the house 
before the guests arrive. Every one is given a paper 
bag to hold his “ game,” and the one who first fills bis 
bag gets the first prize, the one who has the greatest 
number of yellow-covered nuts gets the second prize, 
and to the one who has secured the most blue-covered 
nuts is given a booby prize. A flower-hunting party and 
a musical-hanting party are also “lots of fun." Both 
are arranged beforehand, in the same way. There are 
tables bearing every kind of thing which in any way 
suggests either flowers or whatever pertaiis to music, 
and, on entering, each guest is given a cagd with a row 
of numbers put down the margin and a little pencil 
tied to it. The card may aleo be decorated with s 
painted spray of flowers or a painted musical instru 
ment, Each article is numbered, and the object is to 
guess correctly the greatest number of articles and 
note them on the cards. At the end of the evening the 
cards are banded to the hostess, and she awards prizes 
to the best guessers and to the worst. Here are some 
suggestions for the articles for the hunts: A picture 
of a mouth indicates “tulips”; butter melted into a 
tiny cup is “buttercup”; a lock of golden bair is 
“maidenhair”; and a small bell painted blue is 
“bluebell.” For the musical hunt, a quire of paper 
would indicate “choir”; a baby’s shoe with O on the 
sole, “solo”; a bank-note, ** note,” etc. 
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DRESS | 


A Constant Reapen.—White organdie over white 
taffeta will make a very smart gown, and a very dainty 
one for a June wedding gown. You must be sure that 
the #kirt le long enough, and you can trim it with 
vands of lace insertion or plain organdie with ruffles 
with It is very early in the year now 
to tell you the latest news for a June wedding gown, 
und youn would better wait, certainly a month longer, 
before you decide positively a to the style in which | 
A great many little points | 
that add much to the costame are not known so far 
For a travelling gown a blue cloth will be | 
I should advise one of the novelty goods 
» verge, for it will wear well and look emart. A light 
gray will be equally pretty, bat I «howid choose which- 
color ls most becoming. It should be made with 

vat and «kirt and some fancy blouse-waist. It is a 
mistake to make a cloth drees to wear in summer with 
a tight-fitting that is, of a material heavy 
enough for travelling wear. There are to be a great 
many of the mohair gowns worn this summer, and 
there are some exquisite shades of blue among the 
ones just brought out, and if you like mohair 1 should 
ise sending for samples of that material before 
you decide. You can have the gown made with 
the coat with white satin to wear with the white 
eatin or taffeta eilk blense; the reverse faced with 


we insertion 


you will make the gown. 


shend 


very good 


ever 


walet 


acl 


white eatin, stitched with close rows of stitching, or 


elee faced with heavy white corded silk, and on the 
silk an appliqué of heavy white embroidery. Have a 
emall hat trimmed with bluets and daisies; white kid 
or tan gloves, the latter are the best, and low shoes of 
thin kid with patent-leather tips. 


R. Ma. ¢ The doilies of which you saw the illne- 
tration are very small; they are intended only to cover 

Of course they look a little larger on the 
the Bazan, but they are much smaller than 
the ordinary size doily 


A saucer 


page it 


Lavaa D.—The material of which you enclose sample 

wonld look very much prettier made up into a dressing 
it would into a waist, although the color 
The only way you can make it up into a 
walet would be to have a regular shirt-waist made with 
a pointed yoke in the back, the front, with some ful- 
ness, drawn in at the belt, and a straight piece down 
xe centre fastened with gold or rhinestone buttons, 
the sleeves like regular shirt sleeves with cuffs. There 
ire so many effective ways of making dressing sacques 
now, for which such material of which you enclose 
sample is quite suitable. You could have it with a 
broad turn-over collar and straight plece down the 
front of white cashmere or flannei, and if the jacket is 
made halt-fitting, it will then be smart enough to wear 
in the morning, even to receive visitors in. I do not 
conelder it in the least too light a color for a woman 
of your age. The material will not make a good waist 
if you cord it. Corded waists are only effective in silk 
or aatin, or some such material. 


sacque than 


s exquisite 


Su peoaiser We do not know where you can pro- 
As far 


there are now bo reyular sale-rooms of 


cure the patterns to which you refer “= we 
cau ascertain 
these patterns and materials. 

P. 8.—The Prince 
rect garment for a man to wear in the afternoon, 
There are some men, however, to whom it ts not be- 
wear instead a three-button cut-away 
coat, which, while not so smart a garment, is perfectly 
suitable. The material of which you enclose sample 
ought to make you a very handsome gown, but it 
ought to be in the drop-skirt design. You should not 
put raffles or floances on material like that; it is best 
ieft plain and made on the tanic plan, with the ounce 
m the ander-ekirt showing just.a little below the over- 


Albert coat is considered the cur- 


com they 


yg, and 


skirt. The waist must be almost tight-fitting, blour- 
ing just a little in front, fastened on the shoulder and 


side seam with a round yoke of white satin over white | 


jace, and embroidered in jet around the round yoke— 
that is, on the «ilk itself If you can afford it, it 
would be best to line it with silk, bat the near silk is 
If you wish to line the silk petticoat, the 
best thing will be a very thin cambric or albatross 
cloth, if you desire it to be very warm. The silk in it- 
self ir so heavy that I should not think there would be 
any necessity for lining it at all, You would better 
put ruffles of taffeta on this silk petticoat. as the ma- 
teria! iteelf is not stiff enough 


very good. 


Janez H.—Making bridemaids gowns of different 
colores is never very succesefal, You would better 
choose a color scheme and carry it out. For instance, 
if you have six bridemaidsa, you might bave two in very 
deep pink, two iv a lighter shade, and the other two 
in a still lighter shade. This gives a very good effect ; 
but, after all, it is better to have the one shade through- 
Yellow le a very good color for bridemaide 
gowns, and, as a rule, becoming to every one, both dark 
You can relieve it with white trimmings, 
and then the hats can be either light or dark, as you 
prefer. If the wedding is to be in the spring, black 
hats would look well; if in the summer, white hais 
with yellow feathers or yellow roses would be very at- 
tractive. 


out 


and light. 


E.owa.—There |e no necessity for you to wear a 
wig. Uf your hair is dark, the best plan for you to fol- 
low would be to buy one of the comic papers ieeued 
last sunumer with pictares of Colambia. They repre- 
sented Columbia in a ekirt made of the striped part of 
the dag, with a sash draped across the front, a liberty 
cap, and the flag again brought aroand the shoulders ; 
the hair being left loose. You will not find it a dif- 
enlt costume to get up, and it onght to make a very 
good one. Brosh your hair back from your face, and 
fasten the side pleces at the top of the head, carling 
your hair ajittle If your hair is natarally straight, 
curl It in lithe ringlets, but be sure they are not tight 
ones, bat hang gracefally about the head. 


B. K.—All the styles now are very simple, even in 
the black waists 
seen are made with a rownd yoke, the yoke only in 
front, not at the back. If you wish to have all black, 
you would best make the yoke of shirred chiffon or 
mousseline de sole, putting dull jet between the shirr- 
ings Around the waist iteelf, following the yoke, I 
should advise putting an embruidery on the peau de 
evle of dull black spangles and dall jet beads 
Have the waist blouse a little in frout: the sleeves 
wall with three rows of cording on the top, which 
will relieve the very plain look. You can have flaring 
cuffs lined with silk, or with roffies of lace inside. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BARRETT —1845-1846 


comprises every letter that passed between the two poets from their 
first acquaintance until their marriage, with the exception of one which 


was destroyed 


by common consent. 


Crown S8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $5 oo 





RAGGED LADY 


A Novel by W. D. Howells 


A new novel by Mr. Howells is always a welcome event in the world 
of letters, and “ Ragged Lady” fully sustains his brilliant reputation. 
His deep knowledge of all sides of human life, of all classes of society, 
has enabled him to weave a tender and sympathetic story of Clemen- 
tina Claxon, the Ragged Lady, and her love affairs. 


Ill'd. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75 











SHORT RATIONS 


Short Stories by Williston Fish 


A collection of clever and charming sketches of American army life at 


West Point and in garrison in a Minnesota fort. 


In these sketches 


Mr. Fish tells with delicate and irresistible humor of the laughable 
incidents that break the monotony and irksomeness of garrison duty. 


Ill'd. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 
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VOLUME XI. OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF W. M. 


THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


This new and revised edi- 


tion comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished letters, 
sketches, and drawings derived from the author's original manuscripts 


and note-books. 


Lllustrated. 


Edited by Mrs. ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Crown Svo, Cloth, $1 75 
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DRESS 


H. C.—The moet attractive costume you can get will 
be one of those copied from some of the old pictures 
of the time of Martha Washington. It is not neces. 
sary to use silk or velvet in making the costume, as a 
very effective one can be made of calico. Turkey-red, 
also, will play an important part. There are several 
old pictures, as of course you know, representing the 
costumes of that period, and to copy one of the cos- 
tumes will be much better than to attempt any allegori- 
cal or symbolical idea like “* America,” or any costame 
made of flags. 


G. S.—I do not advise buying a velvet jacket for 
the spring. It would not be a wise purchase to be 
worn later than April. I should advise getting a 
dark diue cloth, a shade, of course, that is in har- 
mony with the skirt, having it made rather short, 
cut in scallops, and with very wide revers of oblong 
shape faced with velvet and stitched in number- 
less tiny stitchings. The high flaring collar should 
also be faced with the velvet, and it will make the coat 
look smarter if you have this facing of a very light 
bine. The coat can be made so that it will fasten 


| across with fancy buttons below the vest, but must 


also be finished so that it can be worn open. This coat 
is rather on the old-fashioned blazer style, and is very 
effective. If you want a coat to wear with all sorts of 
gowns, get a tan; but be sure to get just the right 
shade, and face your revers with a cream satin stitched 
in the manner I have described. 


A. F. T.—I think you will find it possible to make 
your skirt over into one of the new designs, but the 
only thing for you to do is to get a good skirt pattern 
and put it down on the material. The old skirts—that 
is, the skirts of two or three years ago, or even those 
of last sammer—have more material at the top than the 
skirts at present fashionable, and you can get enough 
material from one of these other breadths to make a 
flounce or part of a flounce. The pattern of skirt that 
takes the least material is the one gored at the top 
and with the attached flounce. 


A. B. C.—A black satin or black peau de soie skirt 
will be a good investment for you, but there are a 
great many different styles of black silk this spring, 
and I should advise sending for samples of the new 
material before you decide just what to get. The 
figured taffeta or the fignred gros grains of rather 
heavy weight make up well and wear uncommonly 
well, and, besides, are remarkably cheap, and these 
three virtues seem to me sufficient to recommend the 
material. Black satin comes in a great many different 
qualities and at many different prices, and is al ways 
effective, so you would better look over some samples 
of that also. The new skirts are just as tight-fitting 
as the old ones around the hips, there being no great 
difference between the fashions exhibited as yet and 
those of last antumn. The long tunic effect is at 
present the favorite style. 


Cunto.—Yon will certainly be better pleased if you 
have your skirt made over the black lining than if you 
put it over a colored one—that is, if you are going to 
wear it for many different occasions Hf you wish very 
much to have it over the colored lining, then choose 
some dark color, but it will not be ae smart as if you 
put it over black. You can relieve it by some color in 
the trimming of the waist or in the belt. In Bazan 
No. 58 there ix a waist that I think you will do well to 
copy, as you sny you like to have things a good deal 
trimmed. You most be sure that your skirt lining is 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


*s 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST 


NO SEPARATE 


§ With ? 
7 Sleeve §» 


All Patterns One Size Only —bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested 
This will avotd error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Dear Sirs,— 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 


BICYCLE COSTUME, No 


for which I enclose 


25 Cents. 


SLEEVE PATTERNS SOLD. 


SKIRT, 25 Cents. 


Money must accompany order. 


Special Garments are furnished at special prices, as 
mentioned in description accompanying picture. 


GORED SKIRT, No 


adéugaeen 


Ra Rah Rete ta te tet etans 





TITTITT TTT tt cents 

5 

DEAGRD «00 -cvcccccccsceceseccccccssccoserevercss coeeeecs 
‘ 
§ 
AGAIENS. os oc cccccvccccecseccccesees coveeessccessooeees 4 

Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 144 on page 114; No. 145 0m page 115. 
Address Harper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. $ 
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well cut and well bang, and do not economize in the 
amount of material yon pat init. A grenadine gown 
is a hard one to make very smart, unless the lining is 
| exactly right. You will need to have some flounces 
or ruffles on the lining to hold out the over-«kirt—or 
upper skirt, as it really is. Jet trimming looks very 
well on grenadine, and I shonld advise having some 
bands of jet on the skirt and considerabie jet trimming 
on the waist. A very «mart gown I have recently seen 
was made of black, and had a fancy yoke with dif- 
ferent-colored paillettes sewed on velvet of a roe 
shade. This made a very effective gown, and of course 
the yoke could be changed at any time for a plain black 
or white ove if eo desired. 


Lake Suone —If the gown of which you speak is to 
be worn now, you can of course trim it with fur, and 
the far will look very well on the material of which 
you enclose sample; but if you intend the gown for a 
spring costume, the fur would not do. The skirt yon 
have described is too short for the present style, but 
there is a romor that some of the spring gowns are to 
be made short; so, unless you can exactly match the 
material in velvet or put on a darker shade and have 
a little ruffie, 1 think you would better leave the skirt 
as it is. An ill-fitting coat is very hopeless, Your 
best plan would be to take it to some good Cress- 
maker and ask her if ehe could alter it into a waist. 
The disadvantage of altering a coat into a waist is 
that it never fits right around the neck. You must be 
prepared for that, and leave it open at the neck, with 
| the revers faced with some silk or lace, as the case 
| may be, and then wear av inside chemisette of lace or 
| talle. The silk of which you bave a yard and a half 

would make the body of a waist for you if carefully 
| eut, and I think it would be very smart to have it 
| trimmed with rows oi lace, making the sleeves of cloth. 
Of course it will be rather striking, but I have seen a 
gown made up on very much these lines, and it was 
quite satisfactory. 


Kawnsas.—I am sorry that I cannot tell you that a 
wedding gown of thin material lined with some color 
| will be appropriate. The ali white is the only thing 
for you to wear, unless you wear a regular travelling 
gown of any material or color that you prefer. I do 
not see why you cannot have an all-white gown made 
in some way that will be becoming. There is no 
necessity for using a heavy satin even for a lining. 
The chiffon and mousseline de sole gowns are charm- 
ing, and they can be lined with taffeta silk, and made 
to look very light and girlish. Have you tried a yel- 
| jowish-white in any material against yourskin? Lace 
that is on the cream white is often mach more becom- 
ing than the dead white. Put a lot of lace about your 
neck and in the trimming of the waist, and I am sare 
that you will have a gown that is as becoming as.any- 
thing you could get. In the Bazan of October 8 is a 
gown that is almost invariably becoming. You can 
change it by having some lace on the waist and no 
lace at all on the skirt In Bazan No. 53 there isa 
skirt which you may like better and find more becom- 
ing to you, 
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SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


My Assertion. 


Am undesirable growth of hair on 
» neck, or arms can be removed 
pom J a and future growth prevented. I 
know whereof I speak, being a regular 
physician and having ,had ears of 
experience with women’s troubles. My 
success has led me to publish this announce- 
ment for the benefit of those living remote 
from New York who are suffering the un- 
told annoyance of superfluous hair, and 
many cf whom have wasted time and money 
in useless preparations. 


Harmless and Eiffectual, 


If you will sit down to-day, write me, 
1 will reply to you telling you of the best 
treatment of superfluous hair I have ever 
used, and, if desired, will not only promise 
to keep the undesirable hair from your 
skin forever, but will give the same atten- 
tion to your matter by correspondence 
and proper treatment as if you were to 
come here to my parlors. Being a woman, I 
know the delicacy of matters like this, there- 
fore give you my assurance that corre- 
spondence will be held strictly confidential. 
Address, enclosing two stamps for sealed 
reply and brochure. Mention Harper's 
Bazar in writing. 


Mrs. ANNA M. CROSS, M.D., 
No. 3 West 20th St., New York. 
=1)4 
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Glorious West of our own 


Beloved Country, 


BALMY CALIFORNIA 


The Grandest Winter Resort in the World. 


Why Risk a Winter Ocean Voyage when 
you can reach the Italy of America via the 
Finest Train that was Ever Constructed, 


THE SUMPTUOUS 


‘“*‘SUNSET LIMITED.” 


Special through trains consisting of im ping and 
dining cars leave New York every Saturday an 
Tues ay, connecting directly with the “Sunset Lim 
ited” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free 
maps, and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleep 
ing - car tickets, and baggage checked, apply to 
Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


illustrated pamphlets, 





of wcultivation wasted on inferto 
seeds always largely exceeds the 
original cost of the best seeds to 
be had. 
cheapest. 


The best is always the 
Pay « trifle more for 


FERRYS 


SEEDS 


ond By - get your money's 


"or here 
ores Seed Annual free. 
D. REY 











SAVE YOUR HAIR 


How to Prevent Falling Hair, 
Scalp Humors and Dandruff. 


Warm shampoos with Curicvra Soap, fol- 
flowed by light dressings with CuricuRa, 
purest of emollient skin cures, will clear the 
scalp and hair of crusts, scales, and dandruff, 
soothe irritating and itching surfaces, stimu- 
fate the hair follicles, supply the roots with 
energy and nourishment, and thus produce 
tuxuriant hair, with clean, wholesome scalp. 


There is but one good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 


You want the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


BROWN’S §. bsantie 
Relieve Hoarseness Immediately. 
“TI recommend their use to public speak- 


ers.”—Rev. C. H. Cuapin, New York. 
The Genuine has the 
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HE VIRGINIANS.—ONE READS 
for diverse reasons; sometimes for di- 
version, sometimes for instruction, 
often for rest to the mind. In choosing a book 
for restfulness, one often goes back to a fa- 
vorite author with something of the feeling 
one has when taking a seat in a parlor-car on 
the shady side, and going over a familiar and 
beloved route. Those of us who have long 
held Thackeray in reverence, and whose dear 
delight it has been to sit at his feet, know the 
very serenity of rest as we take in hand the 
| successive volumes of the rich biographical 
edition. In ove and another book Mrs. 
Ritchie gives us glimpses of her father, in 
an intimate and sympathetic fashion, im- 
| possible to any one but a child; impossible, 
perbaps, to any one but a daughter. In her 
company we have travelled and dined and 
lived with her great and gifted father; we 
have been his comrades and correspondents, 
have seen the sorrows and the joys of that 
pure and tender heart, and we shall have, 
when the new series is completed, a view of 
Thackeray the man, which has wonderfully 
| supplemented and enriched our view of 
Thackeray the author, The Virginians is 
another stately addition to the noble set of 
volumes which in the home library occupies 
| so dignified a place. 
There are passages in The Virginians which 
ove reads over and over, and of which one 
never tires, Take, for example, that page 
where George dwelis upon the breach which 
years before had come between himself and 
his mother. ‘* A soft word of ex planation be- 
tween us might have brought about a recon- 
ciliation years before it came, but I would 
never speak, nor did she. Wheu 1 commit 
a wrong and know it subsequently, | love 
to ask pardon, but ‘tis as a satisfaction to 
my own pride, and to myself 1 am apologiz- 
ing for having been wanting to myself. And 
hence, I think out of regard to that person- 
age of ego I scarce ever could degrade my- 
self to do a meanness. How do men feel 
whose whole lives (and many men’s lives 
are) are lies, schemes, subterfuges? What 
sort of company do they keep when they 
| are alone?” 
To read Thackeray one must think, but 
one need not wrestle to discover the hidden 
| meaning of a sentence. Profound it may be, 
but it is clear and lucid, and the author is 
your guide, your personal conductor, both 
in the narrative and in the homily. Never 
was cynic so kindly, never was social satirist 
so keen, yet so gentile at heart. 


R. FREDERIC REMINGTON IN 
M Sundown Leflare draws for us the 
portrait of an Indian half- breed, a 

man without the instincts of pity and chiv- 
alry which belong to civilization, a fighter, 
a leader, a man of the wide treeless plains, 
the camp fire, and the tepee, but with, after 
all, « soft warm spotin his nature fora baby, 
a little motherless girl, of whom he is fond, 
| and for whom he can practise self-denial. 
| When one masters Mr. Remington's dialect, 
| which has intricacies of its own, one sails 








smoothly along and enjoys the humor and 

the picturesque novelties of the short stories 
| bound up in Sundown Leflare. The illustra- 
tions are strong, and illuminate the text, Mr. 

Remington's art being ee of its kind. 

Take that picture next to page 106, in the 

story of Sundown’'s higher Nell, where the 
| hunters are coming down ‘slow troo de 

mountain ”—the snow-clad peaks, the steep 
| defile, the vast lonely spaces, the plodding 
| procession of men—how the scene lingers in 
memory and holds one fast. 
see with one’s own eyes the fine and splendid 
panorama, 


: ESSEX POEMS.”—IN COM- 
pany with Mr. Thomas Hardy we 
have often gone to and fro in that 


Wessex land which is peopled with a fa- 
miliar set of beings whose vocabularies we | 
have learned, and whose homely philosophy | 
| has moved us to both laughter and tears. 
The prose volumes of Mr. Hardy form a 
goodly array upon our shelves, and in dif- | 
fering moods we turn to “ The Return } 
| of the Native,” ‘‘ Two On a Tower,” “ The 
Trumpet - Major,” or ‘‘The Mayor of Cas- | 
| terbridge.” From grave to gay, in these 
and other volumes, this master of English 
fiction moves with the ease of genius; and 
whether or not we agree with his estimate of 
| hnman nature, whether or not we accept his 
| views of the stern relentlessness of destiny, 
| we yield to his spell and listen to what he 
tells us, enthralled and interested. 
| In his poems we find something of the 
| charm which appertains of right to Mr. 
Hardy's prose ‘Friends Beyond” is a 
good example of his lyric manner at its best, 
and pithily crystallizes that sense of the in- 
evituble, always apparent in Mr. Hardy’s 
work, whatever its fashion or theme. 


| 
| 
| 


William Dewy, Tranter Reuben, Farmer Ledlow late 
at plongh, 
Robert's kin, and John’s, and Ned's, 
And the Squire, and Lady Susan, lie in Melistock 
charch-yard now! 


I call them, gone 
local hearts and heads; 
Yet at mothy curfew-tide, 
And at midnight when the noon-heat breathes it | 


Gone, for good, that group of 








back from walls and leads, 


who yet abide— 
In the muted, measured note 


cide: 


“No more need. we corn or clothing, feel of old 
terrestrial stress; 
Chill detraction stirs no sigh ; 
Fear of death has e’en bygone us: 


death gave all 
that we possess 


Then each speaker calmly sets forth his or 
her utter indifference to the cares, ambitions, 
and occupations of this mundane sphere: 
Farmer, “ Ye mid zell my favorite heifer, ye mid let 

the charlock grow, 
Foul the grinterns, give up thrift.” 
Wife. “If ye break my best blue china, children, 
I sha'n't care or ho.” 


One of the strongest poems in the collec- 
tion is ‘‘ The Slow Nature,” one, too, which 
shows very distinctly the photographic real- 
ism of the writer's observation and his 
knowledge of the queer byways of the 
heart. neighbor, noted for his love of 
jesting, suddenly announces to a woman 
that her husband is dead—has, in fact, been 
gored by a bull. Ghastly as the tale is, the 
wife at first refuses to give it credence, and 
declares that the man is fooling her. Con- 
vinced, after a while, that he is in earnest, 
her first thought is not of her loss, but of ber 
house-work not yet done. 


She laid a hand on the dresser-ledge, 
And scanned far Egdun-side; 

And stood; and you heard the wind-swept sedge, 
And the rippling Froom ; till she cried: 


*“O my chamber’s untidied, unmade my bed, 
Thongh the day has begun to wear! 

*What a slovenly hussif!’ it will be said, 
When they all go up my stair!” 


The joker stood amazed and a 
that a “ wife struck to widowhood ” should 
at first think only of her house, but—‘‘a 
fortnight hence she could take no food.” 
Who has not seen similar effects in the dis 
may and consternation of a deep and sudden | 
calamity? 

Every lover and every student of Hardy 


muster’s works. 


OPEN QUESTION.” — THE 





| the Southern matron, though her roof was 


| novel, 


isted a generation ago, and has contrasted 


One longs to 


| entertaining people who figure in the story. 
+ Ethan Gano, the hero, is the only son of 


| is destined to find many readers, 


HE 
i old easy-going Southern life, known 
to those who remember the period 
before our civil war, was filled with a 
peculiar charm of laissez-faire, of comfort 
shorn of display, and of a certain air of 
repose. and elegance. After the cyclone 


which swept over the Southern States hud | 


changed every 
and economic, 
old gracious courtesy of manner, and the 
somewhat formal politeness of the South- 
ern planter and his wife, were not depend- 
ent on accidental circumstances of wealth 
or poverty. The hospitality was as sin- 
cere as ever, the welcome as cordial, and 


previous condition, social 


falling about her ears, abated no jot of her 
stateliness, and ignored rather than defied 
the wolf at her door. Elizabeth Robbins (C. 
E. Raimond), in her already much-discussed 
The Open Question, has successfully 
reproduced the Southern household as it ex- 


with it, by a few sharp touches, the solidity 
and angularity of a New England home. 
Only a close observer could have shown with 
so little exaggeration the distinctive features 
of these oddly antipathetic houses, drawn into 
curiously antagonistic relations by the mar- 

riage of a son of one with a daughter of the 
other. 

The Ganos, following a custom only too 
common in some parts of our country, had 
intermarried until the continual breeding in 
and in had brought the usual consequences 
of delicate health and physical degeneration 
upon the race. Of mental disability there 
is no trace shown by any of the brilliant and 


Ethan, his father, and of a Miss Tallmadge of | 
Boston. Valeria Gano, the heroine, is the 
daughter of first cousins, and she is fated 
to fall deeply in love with Ethan, her own 
first cousin. He returns her love, and in 
time they marry. Their temperaments are 
opposite, notwithstanding their consanguin- 
ity, and the problem they are set to prove is 
whether, in the words of the sturdy old 
grandmother, the Pallas Athens of her line, 
**a double dose of Gano would not be a 
good thing for the world’s breed.” 

This grandmother is a finely drawn per- 
sonage, a true grande dame, and one who 
not only commands our respect, but enlists 
our interest. Old women in fiction are usu- 
ally delightful. Mrs. Sarah C. Gano is no 
exception to the rule. A keen onlooker at 
the game of life, she rules her house with 
Spartan firmness, and with superb resolu- 
tion covers her own face at the last gasp, 
that no eye may behold her dying struggles. 
Stern on the surface, she has a very tender 
heart, and the sun glows under the ice. 
Apart from the sexual questions, which natu- 
rally have prominence in this novel, the code 
of morals and manners by which this gentle- 
woman shapes her life and rules her kindred 
gives color and attractiveness to a book which 


They’ve a way of whispering to me—fellow - wight t 


Of a ripple under archways, or a lone cave's stilli- 


it was still evident that the | 


vs. 


Misfit 
“The Binding that fits costs no 
more than the binding that doesn’t.”’ 


S.H.« M. Bias Brush Edge 


Is the only binding that fits, because it is 
the only binding with a natural curve just 
like the curve of the skirt. 

Is the longest life binding, because its 
brush edge is extra thick, of quality and 
durability softness, and practically 
structible. 

Ready-made skirts bound with S.H.& M. 
are pretty sure to be good wearers, because 
it wouldn't do to put long-life binding on 
short-life fabrics. 

Be sure that “S. H. & M.” 
26 shad 


inde- 


is stamped on back. 


If gf dealer hasn't it, drop a postal for sample to 
. H. & M. Co., Box 6, Station A, New York. 














pe Cottons. 


Embroidered Mulls, Stripe Batiste, 
Printed Dimities, 
White and Colored Piqué, 


| 


should add these poems to his list of the | 


| Fancy Tuckings, 
| Zephyrs. 


“David & John Anderson's” 


Celebrated Fabrics 
unrivalled for durability and wear. 


Droadouy AS 19th ob, 


NEW YORK. 


Stern Bros 


are now showing 
exceptionally large assortments 
of their celebrated 


Classique 


Corsets 


and invite special attention to several 
New and Exclusive Models 
in a choice selection of Materials 
Plain and Emb’d Batiste, 
Tulle, Coutil, Black Wool. 
Silk and Satin 


West 23d St., N. Y. 














Pride of the West 


Muslin—" as fine as linen, as soft as silk For 
sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. 
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THE VICEROY EXAMINES HIS RUINED SMILE. 


Vv. 
THE SALVATION OF FINDLAYSON 


BEING THI 
rHE SIXTH 


STORY 
BALL, 


rOLD BY 
MR 


THE HOLDER OF 
MONTY 8T. VINCENT 


A Dowxey Enorvs, next to a Sophomore at a foot- 
ball match that is going his way, is the noisiest thing 
man ever made, and No. 4-11-44, who travelled first 

me © he American liner New York, was not in- 

to let anybody forget the fact. He held a com- 

uding position on the roof of the deck state-room 

1 just aft of the fwrecastie stringer No. 38, 

the main jib-stay boom No. 6%, that held 
vdder-chains in place All the little Taffraile 

and Swashbocklers looked up to bim, and the Cap 
oved him like a brother, for he very often helped 
petan to bring the Anchor aboard, when other- 
issipated bit of iron would have staid out 

rhe Port Tarpaulins insisted. that the 

Engine waa the greatest humorist that ever 
although the Life Preservers hanging by the rail 

at all, becanse he once said they were 
sll through,” said he. Byven the Rivets 
held the Top Gallant Bilges together used to 

sin their eyes to see the points of the Donkey En- 
gine’s jokes, and the third Deputy-easistant Piston Rod, 
No. 683, in the hatchway stoke-hole, ased to pound the 
rs almost to pl 


ke hin 
Cork 


es trying to encore the Don- 


soug*. 


gine’s comk 

) Mast used to say that the Donkey Engine 

bright as the Starboard Lights, and the 

Stack is said to have told the Safety Valve 

he'd rather give up emoking than lose the con- 

stant flow of wit the Donkey Engine was always giv- 
lng forth. 

Findlayeon all this, After hie Bridge 
had gone safely throagh that terrible ordeal when the 
Ganges rose and struck for higher tides, Findlayson 
The Bridge But that is ancther story. 
This is thie one, and there Is little profit in telling two 
stories at once, e«pecially in a day when one can get 
the two stories printed separately in the sevéra) maga- 
zines for wirich one writes exclusively 

After the ordeal of the Kashi Bridge, Findlayson, ast 
have said, collapsed, and it is no wonder, as you will 
see for yourself when you read that other etury. As 
the Main Girder of the Bridge iteelf wrote later to 
the Suspension Cables of the Brooklyn Bridge, “ it’s a 
wonder to me that the Sahib didn't have the basht- 
bazooka earlier in the game. He suffered a terrible 
strain that night.’ 

To which the Cables of the Brooklyn Bridge wittily 
replied that while they sympathized with Findlayson, 
they didn’t believe he really knew what strain was 

*Walt ontil he has five lines of trolley-cars running 
over him all day and night. That is a strain! He'd 
1p than ever if he had that. And yet we 

After all, for solid health,it’s better to be 

idge than a Man. When are you coming across?” 

Now Findlayson might have collapsed ‘a dozen 
times before the Government would have cared enough 
to give him the vacation he needed Not that Govern- 

t is callons, like an elephant, but becanse it is con- 
ted, as a witty Cobra once remarked in the jungle 
he fascinated a Tigress, by a lot of Red Tupirs 

Findlayeon put in an application for a six months’ va- 
cation, but by the time the necessary consent had 
reached him the six months were up. Everybody re- 
tale of Dorkine of the Welsh Fusileers 


discovered 


collapsed 


be worse cut 
inde 


members the 


ST. VALENTINE’S 
CUPID COMETH, GAYLY 


BOLD, 


DAY. 
MOUNTED ON HIS CHARGER 
With We 


CREST UPREKARED BEFORE 


HiM LIKE A 


ANtGHrT of 


and bis appointment to the Department of the Po- 
loese, how bis term of office was to be six years, and 
bow by the time his credentials reached him his term 
of office had expired. So with Findlayson. On the 
very date of the expiration of his desired leave he re- 
ceived permission to go, and of course could not then 
do #0, because it was too late. Fortunately for Find- 
layson, however, the Viceroy himself happened to be 
passing throughyand Findlayson entertained him at 
a luncheon on the Bridge. By some curious mistake, 
when the nuts and rajgins were passed, Findlayson 
had provided a plateful of steel nuts, designed to hold 
rivets in place, instead of the usual assortment of al- 
monds and Aiki-ree. 

“This man beeds a rest,” said the Viceroy, as he 
broke his front tooth trying to crack one of the steel 
nuts, and he immediately extended Findlayson's leave 
to twenty years without pay, for which Findlayson 
was very gratefal. 

“What is the matter with the man?” asked the 
Viceroy, as he drove to the station with the practising 
Jinrikshaw of the place. 

“It's my professional opinion,” replied the Jinrik- 
shaw, “that the Sahib has a bad attack of melancholia. 
He hasn't laughed for six mouths. If we could only 
get him to langh, I think he'd recover.” 

“Then it was not in a jocular spirit that he ruined 
my teeth with those nuts 7?” demanded the Viceroy, 
taking a small mirror out of his pocket and gazing 
ruefally on bis ruined smile. 

“No, your most Excellent Excellency,” replied the 
Jinrikshaw. “ The fact that he ate five of them him- 
self shows that it was an error, not a jest.” 

It was thus that Findlayson got his vacation, and 
even to this day the Kaskalooloo folk are laughing 
over his error more heartily than they ever langhed 
over a joke. 

A month after leaving his post Findlayson reached 
London, where he was placed under the care of the 
most famous physicians. They did everything they 
could to make him laugh, without success. Une. 
was furnished, and he read it through day after day, 
and burst into hysterical weeping. They took him to 
the theatres, and he never even smiled. They secured 
a front seat in the House of Commone for him during 
important debates, and he merely sobbed. They took 
him to the Army and Navy stores, and he shivered 
with fear. Even Henry Irving ae Hamlet failed to 
coax the old-time dimple to his cheek. His friends 
began to whisper among themselves that “old Find- 
layson was done for,” when Berkeley Hauksbee, who 
had been with him in the Soudan, suggested a voyage 
to the United States. 

“He'll see enough there to laugh at, or I'm an un- 
shod, unbroken, saw-backed, shark-eating skate!’ he 
asserted, and asa last resource Findlayson was packed, 
bag and baggage, aboard the liner New York 

“he first three days out Findlayson was dead to the 
world. He lay like a fallen log in the primeval forest 
Stewards were of no avail. Even the repeated calls 
of the doctor, whose apprehensions were aroused, 
could not restore him to life. 

“They'll be sewin’ him up in a jute bag and drop- 
ping him overboard if he doesn’t come to by to-mor- 
row,” observed the Water Bottie to the Soap Dish, 
with a sympathetic glance at the prostrate Findlayson. 

* He'll be seasicker than ever if they do,” retarned the 


Soap Dish. “It's a long 





swim from here to Sandy 
Hook.’ 

But Findlayson came to 
in time to avert the catas- 
trophe, and took several 
turns up and down the 
deck. He played horse- 
billiards with ansEnglish 
curate, bat showed no 
sign of interest or amuse- 
ment even at the curious 
aspect of the ladies’ who 
lay inert in the steamer 
chairs ranged along the 
dec 

“I'm afraid it's hope- 
less,” said Peroo,his valet, 
ehaking. his head sadly. 
“Uniess I take bim in 
hand myself." 

He approached Find- 
layson. 

“The Sahib will not 
laugh,” be said. “ He 
will not smile even. He 
has not snickered ail 
day. Take these, then. 
They're straight opium, 
but there's fun in them.” 

He took a small zinc 
bait-box from his fishing- 
kit and handed it to Find- 
layson, who, on opening 
it, found a dozen or more 
brown pellets. Hastily 
swallowing six of them, the sick man turned over in 
his bank and tried to go to sleep, while Peroo went 
into the smoking-room for a game of Pok-Kah with 
a party of Drummerz who were crossing to America. 

A soft yellow haze suffused the stateroom, and 
Findlayson, nervously starting to his feet to see what 
had caused it, was surprised to find himself confronted 
by a grinning row of Technicalities ranged in a line 
upon the sofa ander the port, while seated upon his 
steamer trunk was the Donkey Engine 4-11-44. 

“ Well, here we are,” said the Deck Beam, addressing 
the Donkey Engine. “ What are we here for?” 

“That's it,” said the Capstan. * We've left our 
places at your command. Now why?” 

“1 wanted you to meet my friend Findlayson,” said 
the Donkey Engine. “He's a good fellow. Findlay- 
son, let me present you to my associates—Mr. Capstan, 
Mr. Findlayson. And that gentleman over in the 
corner, Mr. Findlayson, is the Starboard Upper Deck 
Stringer. Rivet, come over here and meet Mr. Find- 
layson The Davits will be here in a minute, and the 
Centrifugal Bilge Pump will drop in later." 

“I'm glad to mect you all,” said Findlayson, rather 
dazed. 

“Thought you would be,” returned the Donkey En- 
gine. “ That's why I asked them to come up." 

* Do you mind if I emoke in here ?” said the Funnel. 

“ Not a bit,” said Findlayson, solemnly. “ Let me 
offer you a cigar.” 

The party roared at this. 

“He doesn't emoke cigars, Fin, old boy,” said the 

Donkey Engine. “Offer him a ton of 
coal Perfectos or a basket of kindling 
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Invincibles and he'll take you up. Old 
Funnel makes a cigarette of a cord of 
pine logs, you know.” 

“I should think so moch smoking 
would be bad for your nerves,"’ suggested 
Findlaygon 

“Ain't got any,” said the Funnel. ‘I'm 
only a Fine, you know. Every once in a 
while I do; get a sooty feeling. inside, 
but beyond that I don't suffer at all.” 

“ Whete’s the Keel 7” asked the Thrust 
Block, taking off one of his #ix-collats, 
which hurt his neck. 

“ He can’t come up to-night,” said the 
Donkey Engine, with a sly wink at Find- 
layson, who, however, failed to respond. 
“The Hold is feeling a little rocky to- 
night, and the Keel’s got to stay down 


1 the Don- 
fo 


a a 
nervously disordered state, he tid not 
seem quite able to appreciate the Dx ey 
Engine’s joke. The latter sighed, shou 
his cylinder a trifle, and began again 

“Hear about the Bow Anchor's row 
with the Captain?’ he asked the Gar- 
board Strake 

“No. Wouldn't he 
the Strake. 

“ He'd bow afl right,” said the Donkey 
Er gine, *‘ but he wouldn't ank. Result 
is he’s been put in chains.” 

“Serves him right,”. said the Bilge 
Stringer, filling his pipe with Findlayson’s 
tooth-powder. “Serves him right. He 
ought to be chucked overboard.” 

“True,” said the Donkey Engine. “‘ An 
anchor can’t be made to ank unless you 
chack him overboard.” 

The company roared at this, bat Find- 
layson never cracked a smile. 

“That is very true,” he eaid. ‘In fact, 
how could an anchor ank, as you put it, 


bow ?” returned 








WHILE SEATED 
DPONKEY 


UPON HIS STEAMER 
ENGINE 4-11-44, 


THE DAY AFTER. 
Spent a silvah dollah on a daisy walentine. 
What a fool a cullud man ‘Ii be! 
Sent ‘er by de pos'’man to a gal I thought wuz mine, 
Sweetes’ cullind gal yo" evah see. 
Walentine woz kivered wif a heap o’ creamy lace; 
Smeil eo good I laik t bab it up ergiu mah face; 
All ercross it cupid boys waz runnin’ of a race. 
What a fool a cullad man "!! be! 


Spent a silvah dollar on a daisy walentine. 

What a fool a cullnd man "ll be! 

Thought p’haps "twould make ‘er to dis honey take 
a shine, 

Dat wuz whah she made a fool o' me. 
Give mah love a punkcha laik a bike dat hit 
Shook me foh a fellah dat wuz mo’ dan 

black. 
Now I is a-wishin’ dat I had dat dollah back 

What a fool a cullad man ‘ll be! 

Bante Hooksn Eaton. 


a tack ; 
twice-t ez 


> 

One of the pleasant ways of kindergarten teaching is 
to read a story or poem and have the children draw a 
pletore illustrating it. “The other day,” said a kin- 
dergarten teacher, ** 1 read my little folks the famous 
poem of * Little Buy Blue’ which begins, 


*Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
The sheep's In the meadow, the cow's in the corn, 


and closes with, 


*Where's the little boy that tends the sheep? 
He's under the haycock fast asleep.’ 


One little girl finished her picture in a twink)ing avd 
brought it to me. .* Why, Minnie,’ said I, ‘you have 
a a very nice hayeock, but where is Little Boy 

jue?" 

“ * He's under the haycock,'” said Minnie. 

Pra eS 

* How did it happen that Miss Singleton refused to 
marry the young clergyman ?” 

*Why, when he proposed to her, she, being a little 
deaf, thought he was asking her to subecribe to the 
organ fund. So she told him she had promised ber 
money to some other mission.” 


TRUNK WAS 


withont being lowered into the sea?” 

“It's a bad case,” observed Bulwark 
Pilate, in a whisper, to the Upper Deck 
Plauk. 


THE 


A NEW THEORY 

“Can you account, geveral, for the smal] percentage 
of fatalities from bullets as compared with the great 
number of shots fired at our soldiers during the battle 
of San Juan hill?" 

“Yes. Since reading the war articles in the maga- 
zines, I have decided that the reason so few of our men 
were hit was that there were so many newspaper cor- 
respondents in front of them.” 

a 

“There's two gentlemen pining for you, pretty 
lady,” said the fortune-teller; “bat you won't get 
either of them,” she adds, as the pretty lady passes 
by without stopping. 


‘ 
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HE WAS GIVEN LONDON “PUNCH,” BUT WITHOUT SUCCESS, 


“It floors me,” said the Plank. “I don’t think 
he’d laugh if his uncle died and left him a million.” 

“Shut up,” said the Donkey Engine. “*We've got 
to do it or bust. Let's try again.” 

Then he added, aloud, 

“Say, Technicalities, did you ever hear that riddie 
of the Starboard Coal Bunker's ?”’ 

The company properly had not. 

** Well, the Starboard Coal Bunker got it off at Lady 
Airshaft’s last reception at Binks’s Ship-yard : What's 
the difference between a man-o’-war going through 
the Suez Canal under tow of a tug-boat and a boiler 
with a capacity of 6000 tons of steam loaded to 7000 
tons, with no safety-valve, and an engineer who has a 
certificate from Bellevue Hospital showing that he is 
a good. ambulance-driver, but supports a widowed 
mother and seven uncles upon no income to speak 
of, all of which is invested in Spanish fours, bought 
on a margin of two per cent. in a Wall Street bucket 
shop conducted by two professional card-players 
from Honolulu under indictment at San Francisco for 
Arson 

“Tutt!” said the Rudder. “What a chestnut! I 
was brought up on riddles of that kind. They can't 
climb a tree.” 

**Nope,” said the Donkey Engine 
anewer.” 

“You don’t know it yourself,” suggested the Fun- 
nel, 

“ Nope,” said the Donkey Engine. 

“ Well, what the deuce is the anewer?” said Find- 
layeson, irritably. 

“Give it up—the rest of you?” cried the Donkey 
Engine. 

* We do,” they roared in chorus 

“I'm surprised at you,” said the Donkey Engine 
“1's very simple indeed. The man-o'-war going 
through the Suez Canal under, tew of a tug-boat 
has a pull—and the other, bagn't, don’t you know- 
eh?” 

Findlayson scratched his forehead 

“I don’t see—" he began. 

* There's no reason why you should. You're not 
feeling well,” interrupted the Donkey Engine, * but 
it’s a good riddle—eh 7” 

** Quite so,” said Findlayeon. 

“It's long, anyhow,” #aid the Screw, 

“Which we can't esy for to-day'’s run—only 867 
miles?” suggested the Doukey Engine, interroga- 
ej 
“ It's long evongh,” growled the Screw. 

“It certainly is, if it is reckoned in minutes,” re- 
torted the Donkey: Engine. “°1 never knew such a 
long day.” 

And so they continued in an bonest and technical 
effort to restore Findiayson. But he wouldn't langh, 
and finally the Screw and the Centrifaga) Bilge a? 
and the Stringers and the other well-meaning Techn 
calities rose up to leave. Day was approaching, and 
all were needed at their various posts 

* Good-night—or good-morning, Findlayson,” said 
the Donkey Engine. ‘‘ We've had a very plensant 
night. I am only sorry, however, we cannot make 
you laugh.” 

*T never laugh,” said Findlaysen. ‘But tell me, 
old chap, are you realy homan? You talk as if you 
were.” 

“No,” returned the Donkey Engine, sadly 
neither fish, fleeh, nor fowl. 
bivalve,” he added. 

“Oh,” replied Findlayson, with a gesture of depreca- 
tion, “‘ you are not a clam !” 

“No,” the Donkey Engine replied, as with a sudden 
inspiration ; * bat I'm a hoister 

And Findlayson buret into a paroxyem of mirth—it 
must be remembered that he was Engli#h —the like of 
which the good old liner never heard before. 

And later, when Peroo returned, having won at Pok- 
Kah with the Drummerz, he found bis master sleeping 
like the veriest child. 

Findlayson was saved 


“That's not the 


“Tom 
I'm a bivalve—a cockney 


BOUND TO WIN. 

“ Your Honor,” said the Irish barrister as he rose to 
plead his client's cause, “1 shall first prove to the jury 
that my client did not commit the crime with which 
he stands charged. If that does not convince the jury, 
I shall show that he was insane when he did it. If 
the jury be even then unconvinced, I shall prove an 
alibi.” 

ee 

“ Ie Mr. Quay a Congressman at Large, papa?” asked 
Tommy Taddells, 

“No, Tommy,” replied Mr. Taddells. “ Mr. 
is not a Congreseman at Large. He 
bail.” 


Quay 
isn a Senator on 








CUPID WITH HIS 


AMMUNITION-TRAIN, 








